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FAMOUS ADVOCATES 








include William Keith, John Muir and | 
Jehn Burroughs 








‘alifornia has suffragists that are 
nown from one coast to the other. 
rohert Burdette, the writer, lecturer 

humorist; Samuel Allerton, the 
Chicago millionaire; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert, one of the early 
pioneer suffragists, a writer on wom- 
an and a successful lecturer; Clifford 
Howard whose literary reputation is 
wide: Madam Caroline Severance | 
founder of the Friday Morning club, | 
n early suffragist and a companion | 

famous men and women; Mrs. | 
hard Hovey, wife of the late poet | 
Richard Hovey; Mrs. Julia Bracken | 
Wendt whose work as a sculptor is | 
well known; Marion Holden Pope, and | 

California etcher and _ painter, 
while John Muir and John Burroughs 
interest in the 





th confess their 


movement. 
The late William Keith, whoze 

are included in the permanent 
llections at the Chicago Art Insti- 
ute, the Brooklyn Institute, the Cor- 
ran Gallery of Art and the National 
Gallery of Art was a suffragist of 

California is justly proud. 


WILLIAM GORGAS 


Creat Sanitary Expert Tells California 
Women He Believes Ballot in 
Women’s Hands Will Be Great atl 
vantage to Sanitation 
The greatest sanitation expert, Wil-| 
am Gorgas, is an advocate of suf- 
raze. When he was in Los Angeles 
e was asked by the press committee 
the Political Equality League to 
‘press his opinion as to the effect 
vote upon the general 
‘ealth of individual communities. 
His reply follows: 
‘l believe that the conferment of 
¢ franchise upon women will be a 
eat advantage to sanitation. I think 
proportion to their numbers women 
* more interested in health matters 
; the case with the average of 
toval population; I am, therefore, 
a of their being given the bal- 


|! woman’s 


A MAN’S CLUB 





“alifornia Political Equality League— 
Foundation, Officers, Activities 


os Angeles, the center for suffrage 
k in Southern California, has five 
‘ve organizations. The California 
‘tical Equality League, with head- 
arters in the largest theatre build- 
‘Son the coast, was founded first as 
“Tan's club, about a year ago. The 
inder, J. H, Braly, a retired capital- 
aid a prominent California edu- 
interested many of the fore- 
‘St citizens of the city in the work 
‘4 luncheon given last August at the 
‘gelus Hotel. The men who were 
“ests at the luncheon became charter 
*mbers. Among them were bankers, 
“Ses, educators, ministers and doc- 
'. Later women were admitted, 
those prominent in club and 
“lable work were put on commit- 
in Seward Simons, a graduate of 
“ith, and notable in Southera Call- 
inated 








(Continued om Page 270) 





WHY NOT IN CALIFORNIA 


Give the Women of California a Square Deal. They Want the Ballot. Why? 
Because—Those who obey laws should have something to say as to their making. 
Because—Those who pay taxes to support government should be represented in the government. 
Because—Those who have charge of the home and the children must be able to protect them. 
Because—6,000,000 working women need it for their protection. 

Women have full suffrage in Australia, New Zealand, Norway, Finland, Zurich 


Iceland, the Isle of Man, Tasmania. 


Women have municipal suffrage in England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Canada, Natal (South Africa), British 
Honduras, Denmark, Sweden, and Kansas (U. S. A.). 
Women have full suffrage in Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Idaho and Washington. 


Why not in California? 








(Switzerland), Portugal, 




















President David Starr Jordan 

Equal suffrage would tend to broaden the minds of women, to go to every voter 
and to increase their sense of personal responsibility. 
help to solve the problem of honest and clean local government, 
and make out cities centres of sweetness and light, as well as 
of activity and strength.—President David Starr Jordan of Stan- to meet and answer every 


ford University. 


MERCHANTS AND WOMEN 





“Return Postcards” Bear Suffrage 


Message to Business Men of Cali- 
fornia and Request Their Opinion 


on Amendment 


No man escapes the inquiries of the 
Southern California suffragists. The 
latest double postal invasion has been 
made among the merchants, who are 
beholden to the patronage of women 
The postal puts the 


for their success. 
the following 


suffrage situation in 
terse manner: 

“The success of your store depends 
upon the patronage of women. The 
prosperity of women depends upon the 
economic conditions under which they 
live. The economic conditions depend 
upon the laws of the State. The laws 
of the State depend upon the enfran- 
chised citizens. The women of the 
State are working for their enfran- 
chisement. Will you, as 4 prominent 
business man, express your opinion 
upon the suffrage amendment on the 
accompanying postal?” 

The replies have been indicative of 
the popularity of the suffrage move- 
ment among the business men of the 








South. 


FIFTEEN CLUBS UNITED 


Thirty Representatives and Four Mem- 
bers at Large—Two Members of the 
W. Cc. T. Uz 
The Central Committee of Suffrage 

Workers, organized with Miss Llo; 

Galpin about the first of August, is 

composed of the representatives of 

the fifteen organizations that are 
working in Los Angeles county. Miss 

Galpin, of the College Equal Suffrage 

Club, is chairman of the committee. 

Her mother was the late Mrs. Kate 

Tupper Galpin, one of the foremost 

Other officers 

Locke, secretary- 


women of the state. 
are Dr. Laura M 
treasurer, and Miss Florence Dwight 
of Pasadena, auditor. There are in 
addition to the thirty representatives 
four members at large. This includes 
the two members of the W. C. T. U., 
which is of course working for the 
suffrage amendment with all its well- 
organized force. The committee is 
undertaking the thorough precincting 
oi the southern part of the state. The 
headquarters are in the Merchants’ 
Trust Building, with the Votes for 
Women Club. 








EVERY MAN 


Half Million Leaflets To Go To Farm- 
ers, Capitalists, Day-laborers, Mer- 


| chants and Professional Men 





The California Political Equality 


League has undertaken the distribu- 








sions of over a half-million pamphlets 
| before the first of October. These are 
of the South, 
farmers, merchants, professional men, 
day-laborers, and capitalists alike and 
the arguments in the pamphlets are 
phase of 


lt may 


the question. 














FIVE CENTS 


CHILD TO HANG 





Quick Work Necessary to Prevent The 
Proposed Hanging of a Child of 15 
On September 8 





Mrs. Florence Kelley has just asked 
The Woman’s Journal to give the 
quickest possible publicity to the case 
of Earl Gilchrist, a child of 15 years, 
who has been sentenced to be hanged 
on September 8. Mrs. Kelley says: 
“Obviously the judge of the Circuit 
Court of Little Rock, Ark., is not re- 
sponsible to the mothers for election, 
and he need not account to them when 
he desires re-election.” 

The Juvenile Court of Los Angeles, 
Cal., appeals to all who value the life 
of a child to protest against the pro- 
posed hanging of a child of 15 years 
of age on September 8. 

Ear] Gilchrist, a colored boy, has 
been under sentence by the judge of 
the Circuit Court of Little Rock, Ark.. 
since July 18; he is to be hanged on 
September 8 for killing Will Longley, 
another colored boy, in a street Nght 
on June 9, 

The name of the circuit court judge 
who overruled a motion for a new trial 
should be given world-wide publicity. 
Hanging a boy of 15 years at a time 
when capital punishment even of hard 
ened criminals of mature age is grad- 
ually being abolished, is enough to fill 
the minds of enlightened men and 
women the world over with horror, 

Governor George W. Donagly of 
Arkansas can stop the execution if he 
will, 

Protests should be telegraphed and 
mailed to him at once to Little Rock, 
Ark? 


BENEFITS OF SUFFRAGE 


Laws in the Five 
States Which Are 
Those of Other States 


Equal Suffrage 
Better Than 


Laws in suffrage States are better in 
many instances than they are in other 
States, the statements of the anti 
suffragists to the contrary notwith 
Standing. The following laws are oft 
interest as examples: 

Utah 

“A law to prevent trattie in women, 

“A law prohibiting the employment 
of any child under 14 years of age in 
any occupation dangerous to physical 
or moral welfare. 

“A law providing for sanitary in- 
spection of all dairies, slaughter- 
houses, or other places where food 
stuffs are prepared. 

“A law by which wife deserters may 
be made to pay a stipulated sum each 
week for the support of their fami- 
lies.”’ 

Idaho 
“A measure providing for the com 
mission form of government in cities 
“Improved school laws, including 
provision for a State Board of Educa 
tion to be composed of expert educa- 
tors. 
“An anti-trust law said to combine 
many of the best features of all State 
laws aimed at corporation evils.” 
Colorado 
“It is a legal offence and a felony 
for a man to live upon the earnings 
of a fallen woman.” 
Washington 
“Providing for initiative and refer- 
endum except upon constitutionai 
amendments. 
“Providing for the recall of State 
officers, 
“The women’s protests brought 
about the defeat of a bill legalizing 
prize-fights.”’ 
Wyoming 
“A corrupt practices act, limiting the 
candidate’s campaign expenses and 
compelling a sworn statement of all 
expenses, during both the primary and 
the general election. 

“A measure providing for the estab- 
lishment of a State industrial schoo) 
for juvenile offenders, its location and 
maintenance, and levying a tax for the 





J. H. Braly, Founder California Political Equality League 


” 
same, 
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ANOTHER STAR* 





By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 





Tune, “Buy a Broom” 





There are five a-light before us, 
In the flag flying o’er us, 
There'll be six on next election— 
We bring a new star! 
We are coming like the others, 
Free Sisters, Free Brothers, 
In the pride of our affection 
For California. 


Chorus 
A ballot for the Lady! 
For the Home and for the Baby! 
Come vote ye for the Lady, 
The Baby, the Home! 


Star of Hope and Star of Beauty! 

Of Freedom! of Duty. 

Star of Childhood’s new protection, 
That rises so high! 

We will work for it together, 

In the golden, gay weather, 

And we'll have it next election, 
Or we will know why. 





THE CHAINED EAGLET 


By Olive Schreiner 


There was a bird’s egg once, picked 


up by chance upon the ground, and 
those who found it bore it home and 


placed it under a barn-door fowl]. And} 
in time the chick bred out, and those | 
who had found it chained it by the 
log, 
And by and by they gathered 


lo a lest it should stray and 


leg 
be lost. 

round it, and speculated as to what 
the bird 


One said, “It 


might be. 

is surely a waterfowl, 
a duek, or it goose; if we 
the 


may be a 


jook it to water it would swim 


and gabble. 
But another said, ‘It has no webs to 


its feet; it is a barn-yard_ fowl; 
should you let it loose it will serateh 
and cackle with the others on the 
dung-heap.” 

But a third speculated, “Look now 
at its curved beak; no doubt il is a 


parrot, and can crack nuts! 








Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe Watson 





But a fourth said, ‘“‘No, but look at 


its wings; perhaps it is a bird of great 
flight.” 
But several cried, ‘‘Nonsense! No 


one has ever seen it fly! Why should 
it fly? Can you suppose that a thing 
can do a thing which no one has ever 
seen it do?” And the bird, with its 
leg chained close to the log, preened 
its wings. 

So they sat about it, speculating, and 
discussing it; and one said this, and 
another that. And all the while as 
they talked the bird sat motionless, 
with its gaze fixed on the clear blue 
sky above it. 

And one said, “Suppose we let the 
creature loose to see what it will do?” 

and the bird shivered. 

But the others cried, “It is too val- 
uable; it might get lost. If it were to 
try to fly it might fall down and break 
its neck.” 

And the bird, with its foot chained 
to the log, sat looking upward into 
the clear sky; the sky in which it had 
never been; for the bird—the bird 
knew what it would do—because it 
Was an eaglet—From “Woman and 
Labor.” 





There will be a second California 
edition of The Woman’s Journal before 
October 10. 


*Copyrighted. Adopted by the Executive 
Board of California Fqual Suffrage Asso- 


PROGRESS 





Of Woman Suffrage Throughout the 
World 





Few persons who have not made a 
specia] study of the subject realize 
how steadily the woman suffrage 
movement has been growing through- 
out the civilized world. 

Eighty years ago women could not 
vote anywhere, except to a very limit- 
ed extent in Sweden and a few other 
places in the Old World. 

In 1838, Kentucky gave school suf- 
frage to widows with children of 
school age. In 1850 Ontario gave it 
to women both married and single. 
In 1861 Kansas gave it to all women. 
Municipal suffrage was granted to 
women in Finland in 1863, and in New 
South Wales in 1867. In 1869 Eng- 
land gave municipal suffrage to single 
women and widows, Victoria gave it 
to women both married and single, 
and Wyoming gave full suffrage to all 
women. 

In 1871 West Australia gave muni- 
cipal suffrage to School 
suffrage was granted in 1875 by 
Michigan and Minnesota, in 1876 by 
Colorado, in 1877 by New Zealand, in 
1878 by New Hampshire and Oregon, 
in 1879 by Massachusetts, in 1880 by 


women 





New York and Vermont. In_ 1880 
South Australia gave municipal suf- 
frage to women. 

In 1881 municipal suffrage was ex- 


tended to the single women and wid- 


ows of Scotland, and full Parliament 
ary suffrage in the Isle of Man. 
Nebraska gave women school suffrage 
in 1883. Municipal suffrage was given 
by Ontario and Tasmania in 1884, and 
by New Zealand and New Brunswick 
in 1886. 

In 887, municipa suffrage was 
granted in Kansas, Nova Scotia, and 
Manitoba, «and school suffrage in 
North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Arizona and New Jersey. In the 


same year Montana gave tax-paying 
women the right to vote upon all ques- 
tions submitted to the taxpayers. 

In 1888 England gave women county 
suffrage, and British Columbia and the 
Northwest Territory gave them muni- 
cipal suffrage. In 1889 county suf- 
frage was given to the women of Scot- 
land, and municipal suffrage to single 
women and widows in the Province 
of Quebec. In 1891 school suffrage 
was granted in Illinois. 

In 1893 school suffrage was granted 

in Connecticut, full suffrage in 
Colorado and New Zealand. In 1894 
school suffrage was granted in Ohio, 
bond suffrage in Iowa, and parish and 
district suffrage in England to women 
both married and single. In 1895 full 
State suffrage was granted in South 
Australia to women both married and 
single. In 1896 full suffrage was 
granted in Utah and Idaho. 
In 1898 the women of Ireland were 
given the right to vote for all officers 
except members of Parliament; Min- 
nesota gave women the right to vote 
for library trustees; Delaware gave 
school suffrage to tax-paying women; 
France gave women engaged in com- 
merce the right to vote for judges of 
the tribunals of commerce, and Lou- 
isiana gave tax-paying women the 
right to vote upon all questions sub- 
mitted to the tax-payers. In 1900 
Wisconsin gave women school suf- 
frage, and West Australia granted full 
State suffrage to women, both married 
and single. 

In 1901 New York gave tax-paying 
women in all towns and villages of 
the State the right to vote on ques- 
tions of local taxation, Norway gave 
them municipal suffrage, and the 
Kansas Legislature voted down almost 
unanimously, and “amid a ripple of 
amusement,” a proposal to repeal 
municipal suffrage. 

In 1902 full national suffrage was 
granted to all the women of federated 
Australia, and full State suffrage to 
the women of New South Wales. 

In 1903 Tasmania gave full State 
suffrage to women, and bond suffrage 
was granted to the women of Kansas. 

In 1905 Queensland gave women full 
State suffrage. In 1906 Finland gave 
them full national suffrage, and made 
them eligible to all officers, from mem- 
bers of Parliament down. 

In 1907 Norway gave full Parlia- 


and 


of the House of Commons, made 
|women eligible as mayors, aldermen 
}and town and county councillors. 

| In 1908 Michigan gave tax-paying 
women the right to vote on questions 
of local taxation and the granting of 
franchises; Denmark gave women 
who are tax-payers or the wives of 
tax-payers a vote for all officers ex- 
'cept members of Parliament, and Vic- 
'toria gave full State suffrage to all 
| women. 

In 1909 Belgium gave women the 
right to vote for members of the 
Conseils des Prudhommes, and made 
them eligible; single women and 
widows paying taxes were given a 
vote in the Province of Vorarlberg 
(Austrian Tyrol), and Ginter Park, 
Va., gave tax-paying women, married 
or single, municipal suffrage. 











Mrs. Caroline M. Severance 





In 1910 Washington gave full suf- 
frage to all women; New Mexico gave 
them suffrage; Norway made 
municipal woman suffrage universal 
(three-fifths of the women had had it 
before); Bosnia gave the Parliamen- 
tary vote to women owning a certain 


school 


amount of real estate; the Diet of the 


Crown Province of Krain 
gave suffrage to the women of its 
capital city, Laibach; New York gave 
women in all the towns, villages and 
third-class cities aright to vote on 
bonding propositions; Vancouver ex- 
tended municipal suffrage to married 
women (single women and widows 
had it before); the Gaekwar of Baroda 
(India) gave the women of his do- 
minions a vote in municipal elections; 
and the Kingdom of Wiirtemberg gave 
women engaged in agriculture a vote 
for members of the Chamber of Agri- 
culture, and also made them eligible. 
Since January, 1911, both Houses of 
the Icelandic Parliament 


(Austria) 


voted to give 
women full suffrage; Norway has made 
women eligible to most of the offices 
of State; and the Legislatures of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Nevada 


voled hy 


Kansas, and 


Wisconsin, have heavy 


majorities in favor of submitting to 


the voters constitutional amendments 
granting full suffrage to women 
Many years ago, when equal suf- 
frage Was much more unpopular than 
now, somebody asked Bishop Gilbert 
Haven if it true that he had 
been speaking at a suffrage meeting. 
“Yes,” answered the Bishop. “I 
don't want to fall in at the rear of 
this reform. I prefer to march with 
the procession!” 

There can be no doubt as to which 
way the procession is moving. 

May California join in the march! 


were 





CHAPTER 16 





Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 
8—A Resolution to propose to the 
People of the State of California an 
Amendment to Section One of 
Article Two of the Constitution in 
Relation to the Rights of Suffrage 





(Approved January 9, 1911) 





The Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, at its reguiar session com- 
mencing on the second dmy of January, 
nineteen hundred and eleven, two- 
thirds of the members elected to each 
ot the two Houses of the said Legis- 
lature voting in favor thereof, hereby 
proposes that Section One of Article 
Two of the constitution of the State 





mentary suffrage to the 300,000 women 
who already had municipal suffrage. | 
Denmark gave women the right to! 
vote for members of the boards of | 
public charities, and to serve on such | 
boards, and England, with only 15 dis- | 





ciation as the official campaign song. 


of California be amended so as to read 
as follows: 

Section 1. Every 
the United States, 
shall 


native citizen of 
every person who 
have acquired the rights of 
citizenship under or by virtue of the 


uralized citizen thereof, who shall 
have become such ninety days prior 
to any election, of the age of twenty- 
one years, who shall have been resi- 
dent of the State one year next pre- 
ceding the election, and of the 
county in which HE or SHE claims 
HIS or HER vote ninety days, and in 
the election precinct thirty days, shall 
be entitled to vote at all elections 
which are now or may hereafter be 
authorized by law; provided, no na- 
tive of China, no idiot, no insane per- 
son, no person convicted of any in- 
famous crime, no person hereafter 
convicted of the embezzlement or 
misappropriation of public money, and 
no person who shall not be able to 
read the constitution in the English 
language and write HIS or HER 
name, shall ever exercise the privileges 
of an elector in this State; provided, 
that the provisions of this amendment 
relative to an educational qualification 
shall not apply to any person pre- 
vented by a physical disability from 
complying with its requisitions, nor 
to any person who now has the right to 
vote, nor to any person who shall be 
sixty years of age and upwards at the 
time this amendment shall take effect. 





DO YOU KNOW 





By Carrie Chapman Catt, President of 
the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance of 21 Countries 





Do you know what woman suffrage 
And do you know that the 
question of the right of women to self- 
government is one which is command- 
ing the attention of the whole civilized 
world? That working woman suffrage 
organizations of representative men 
and women exist in twenty-one coun- 
tries: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bo- 
hemia, Bulgaria, Canada, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Iceland, Italy, Holland, Hun- 
gary, Norway, Russia, South Africa, 
Sweden, Switzerland, United States? 

Do you know that the women of 
New Zealand vote on equal terms with 
men? And so do the women of Aus- 
tralia, Norway and Finland. 

Do you know that twenty-six women 
sat as members of the Finland Parlia- 
ment of 1909? 

Do you know that the women of 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales 
may vote upon the same terms as 
men in all elections except for mem- 
bers of Parliament? And that the 
women of the Isle of Man have had 
full suffrage since 1880? That the 
women of England have had municipal 
suffrage since 1869? The women of 
Scotland since 18817 The women of 
Ireland since 18987? 

Do you know that unmarried women 
taxpayers in Sweden may vote except 
for members of Pariiament? And that 
all women of Denmark and Iceland 
nave the same privilege? 


means? 




















Mrs. Seward Simons 





Do you know that the women of 
Wyoming have voted upon the same 
terms as men since 1869? The women 
of Colorado since 1898? The women 
of Utah and Idaho since 1896? The 
women of Washington since 1910? Do 
you know that in more than twenty 
other States the women have partial 
suffrage, municipal, school or taxpay- 
ing? 

Do you know that more girls than 
| boys are graduating from high schools 
‘all over the country every year? 
| Women suffrage does not mean the 
addition of more ignorant voters. 

| Do you know that women will add 
| ® distinct moral element to the pres- 





senting votes out of the 670 members treaty of Queretaro, and every nat-| ent vote? Is it not true that in every 


State the per cent. of wom 
and courts is extremely sm 
pared with the number of 
inals? Why then should ¢ 


©n In jails 
men crim. 
heir 


be feared? Senator Warren of we 
ing sums it up when he aays: “Won 
ing women nearly al] vote, and ov 
in Wyoming as elsewhere. the frag 
ity of women are 800d and nor bad a 
result is good and not evi.” 

Do you know that Woman suffrage 
would not increase the foreign tit 
Do you know that two-thirds of the 


immigrants are men? 
are women. 


. Do you know that there ig a Steady 
increase in the per cent. of women 
wage-earners and women jn business? 
Why should not the woman worker wo 
woman manager have the Protection 
of the vote? 


Only one-thirg 


Do you know why men are voters? 
The barons of England were the firs: 
voters, because they furnished the 
money thet supported English wars 
Later the barons and smaller nobles 
voted. Them the nobility and rich 
merchants voted, In Many countries 
of the old world women voted } ) 
they held property. 


JOCAUSE 


Do you know that in the colonies 
only taxpayers were voters? Then 
came the great revolution with its 
war cry, “Taxation without represen. 
tation 13 tyranny.” At that time very 
few women held property and paid 
taxes. The government of 1789 was 
called a republic but it was in realtty 
an aristocracy of property. 

Do you know that the 
qual:fication for voters has 
been left behind? 

bo you know that the aristocracy of 
property was followed by an aristo 


taxpaying 
lowly bu 
surely 


racy of color? White men ruled blac! 
men, even though free. Later black 
men were given votes, then some of 
the Indians, and large numbers of 


iliens. 

Do you know why women were not 
ncluded among the voters when the 
government was based upon taxation’ 
Because they were not taxpayers 
When a woman married (and there 
were few unmarried women in those 
days) all her belongings passed to her 
busband’s possession, and therefore he 
was recognized as the taxpayer, and 
often secured the right to vote upon 
her property. 

Do you know why women were not 
included among the voters when the 
taxpaying qualifications were re 
moved? Because a married woman 
was not yet a taxpayer, and could no! 
The law did not recog- 
nize her as an independent unit of 
society, but as a servant of her hus- 
No wonder our statesmen did 
not include these women, who had no 
legal existence, among the voters. 

Do you know that these conditions 
ne longer exist and that husband and 
are now Married women 
may now own property. Women are 
taxpayers. 

Do you say that the women of the 
United States do not want to vote’ 
Hon. John D. Long, ex-Secretary of 
the Navy, has said: “If one man or 
woman wants to exercise the right to 
vote, what earthly reason is there for 
cenying it because other men and 
women do not wish to exercise it? 
If I desire to breathe the fresh air of 
heaven, shall I not cross my thres 
hold because the rest of the family 
group prefer the stale atmosphere In- 
doors?” 

Do you know that the movement for 
woman suffrage is only one phase of 
the eternal warfare of all centuries for 
human liberty? Less than half the 
men qualified to vote, actually do vote 
Should all men be disfranchised be 
cause some do not vote? Or should 
all women remain unfranchised be 
cause some do not wish to vote? 

Do you know that many women 4r® 
as earnestly anxious to vote a8 a0! 
man in the land? Should not all mep 
and women who are public-spirited 
and liberty-loving have the privilege 
of the ballot? Can we expect wome? 
to move in the interest of their own 
self-government, since no class of men 
has ever done so? Weman suffrag® 
like man suffrage, must come through 

who 
the generous action of those a 
now possess the power to give it. a 
fact, more women, in proportion 1 
their numbers, have asked for the bet 
lot than have men of any distra> 

f the 
chised class in the history ° 
world. , 

Do you know any reason ke pa 
men should any longer be dente prs 
rights and privileges of self" 
ment? 


use her wages. 


band. 


wife two? 
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CONNECTICUT WORK 


h of August in Automobile 
Litchfield County— 
Showing 
and 


Full Month of 
campaign!” 
Unique Postcard Maps 
Route, Dates of Meetings 


Speakers 





the automobile campaign in Litch- 
eld County, Connecticut, which lasted 
veh the entire month of August, 
at the same time the most 
mbitious and the most successful 
ork as yet carried out by the Con- 
ecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 
rhere are eight counties in Connecti- 
veut, but considerations of money and 
workers made it necessary to select 
yply one of the eight for the summer 
ampaign. According to the anti- 
yuated constitution of Connecticut, the 
yral districts really govern the cities, 
or all the older townshpis have each 
.wo representatives in the Legislature, 
and the large cities of New 
Haven, Bridgeport and Hartford have 


hroug 


jas been 


even 





Barn Posters 


ww more than two. Latchfield County, 
‘ith a total population of about 64,000, 
the total of a little over a 
million for the whole State, has 44 
wembers in a House of Representa- 
lives of 255. It is therefore obvious 
that if the suffragists are ever to 
vary 4n amendment to the Constitu- 
ion through the Connecticut Legisla- 
ure, they must push their propaganda 
into the villages, maay of which have 
30 far been almost untouched by the 
world-wide agitation for Votes for 
Women, 

Litchfield County, chosen for this 
year’s operations, is the most rural 
aud mountainous of the counties ef 
Vonnecticut. It has only one town, 
lorrington, of over 10,000 inhabitants, 
ald most of its townships consist of 
4a group of villages, each with its 
entre, its churches and its post 
fice, and all of fairly equal size. The 
oulty is dotted over with lovely little 
akes, most of them at a considerable} 
elevation above sea-level, and around 
hese lakes rise the beautiful summer 
iomes of people from New York, and 
om the larger Connecticut cities. 

The campaign opened on the Ist of 
\ugust, When Miss Emily Pierson, the 
State Organizer, and her party of sut- 
fagists entered the county from 
\\aterbury—the brass and watch city. 
Vousiderable efforts were made that 
is first entry into Litchfield County 
suould be effective, and friends in 
Bridgeport and Ridgefield came to 
Waterbury in their automobiles to join 
he suffrage party. Four automobiles, 
al gaily decorated with large Votes 
or Women banners and pennants, left 
(le center of Waterbury at 2 p. m. 
‘or Watertown, where the first meet- 
ig was to be held. As may be 
Wagined, this auto parade through 
le quiet Litchfield towns, caused a 
*isiderable stir of interest, and 
“Woke the inhabitants to a realization 
vl the coming meetings. Its effect was 
‘asily seen in the full attendance in 
4€ town halls both at Watertown and 
he following day at Woodbury. 

Throughout the tour the evening 
Neetings have been held in the town 
‘all or other available buildings. 
There has been no open-air speaking. 
‘0 80 scattered a population the soap 
“OX method of addressing audiences 
“48 held to be impracticable. It 
‘ould have been impossible to gather 
“0 audience in any one place, and it 
"a8 also felt that the sense of pro- 
ety of the Litchfield County people 
“ould be so outraged by proceedings 
of this kind that the suffrage cause 
“ould lose more than it could possibly 
fain if open-air speaking were at- 

*mpted, 

The speakers for the first meeting 

"ere Miss Emily Pierson, who is con- 


vut of 


ducting the campaign, and to whom 
its success igs chiefly due; Mrs. 
Frances Maule Bjorkman and Mrs. 
Edward Porritt. Other Speakers who 
joined the party at intervals were Mrs 
John Rogers of Ridgefield, Mrs. E 0. 
Parker, and Miss Spon, an English 
woman, who has been a worker in the 
English suffrage movement. 


At the larger towns the evening 


meetings were naturally larger and 
better attended. A special effort was 
made at Litchfield, the Stately county 
town, whose tree-shaded, wide streets 
well maintain the reputation of the 
beauty of old New England Villages. 
There were three speakers at this 
meeting: Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr, 
whom every reader of the popular 
magazines know for her articles on 
women and children; Mrs. Eunice 
Dana Brannan, wife of Dr. John 
Winters Brannan, consulting physician 
at Bellevue Hospital; and Professor 
Charles A. Beard of the Political 
Science Department of Columbia Uni- 
versity, whose home is at New Mil- 
ford, Connecticut. Dr, Brannan prac- 
ticed for some time in Colorado 
Springs, and a residence in a suffrage 
State produced its usual effect in mak- 
ing Dr. and Mrs. Brannan strong 
advocates of Votes for Women. Mrs. 
Brannan is the daughter of Charles 
A. Dana, the world renowned editor 
of the New York Sun. 





generous and efficient helpers that 
Miss Pierson found during the time 
that she was making the preparations 
for the Litchfield County campaign. 
In July he took her in his automobile 
over a large part of the ground to be 





to engage halls and arrange about! 
advertising. Both Professor and Mrs. | 
Beard are strong advocates of woman | 
suffrage, and Mrs. Beard has taken} 
part in several of the meetings during 
the campaign. 

At the New Milford meeting on 
Saturday, August 12th, the suffragists 
were further reinforced. Professor 
James Harvey Robinson, of the His- 
tory Department at Columbia Univer- 
sity, who acted fer one year as Dean 
of Barnard College, is an ardent sup- 
porter of Votes for Women, and he 
kindly consented to give an address. 
Another speaker at the same meeting 
was Mrs. Walter H. Weed, daughter | 
of Representative E. J. Hill. Her hus-} 
band is the well known geologist, who | 
discovered Death Gulch in the Yellow- | 
stone Park. Miss Clara M. Hill and | 
Miss Elsie Hill have also joined the 
suffrage campaign at various points | 
and assisted at the meetings. 








village where the party intended to 
make a stop. All arrangements for 
advertising the meetings, and for the 
hire of halls had been made in time 
for the itinerary to be printed for dis- 
tribution before the tour began. But 
in order to remind the people of the 
coming of the suffragettes, the auto- 
mobile with its pennants and banners 
went its round several ad- 
vance of the meetings. Window cards 
were renewed and posters put up in 
store windows and on barns and doors. 
Cards of the tour were tacked to every 
sign post, and in the remoter parts of 
the country stops were made at every 


times in 





At the Post Office 


door-yard long enough to leave hand- 
bills and literature and to tender invi- 
to men and women to 


tations come 


ito the meetings. 


From the first moment of the trip 


Professor Beard was one of the most | cordial greetings and ready welcomes 


were the rule. Occasionally there was 
some curiosity and a little hesitation 
as to the meaning of the invasion. 
But there was no rudeness, and the 
constant surprise of the whole tour 
was the eager willingness of the wom- 


covered by the tour, and enabled her}... to listen, and the hearty approba- 


the men. “You're the stuff!” 
was the remark of one back-country 
farmer, who had fully studied the 
handbills, ‘“‘You’re doing something.’ 
The fact that the women were actively 
working for political education and for 
the arousing of public opinion in favor 
of woman suffrage seemed to arouse 
the admiration of the men. 

The men, whether on the roads, in 
the evening 


tion of 


the village stores, or at 
meetings, seemed always more quick 
to respond to the appeals of the suf- 
fragists than the women. ‘This ap- 
peared to be due not to any lack . of 
sympathy en the part of the women, 
but rather to a deeper sense of the 
importance of the matter. “I’ve never 
thought about the matter before,” 
a frequent reply to the request of the 


was 


workers for enrollment signatures, 


“and I don’t know as I am quite ready 


to sign vet.” Very often the little en- 
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Connecticut Map Outlining Route With Dates 








CONNECTICUT METHODS 


Includes Posters on Barns, Fences, 
Post Offices, Shops and Store Win- 
Brass Band, Door-yard Calls 


— Instead of 


With Suffrage Hand Bills 
Calling Cards 





Almost more interesting than the 
meetings and the speakers were the 
daily rides about the country. pron 
day the suffrage party in their ~ 
mobile went over the ground that t 
were about to cover by means of the 


evening meetings. In July, eo 
the opening of the campaign, 
town and 


Pierson had been in every 





rollment blanks were carried home 
from the meetings, and already the 
good effects of the work have been 
manifested by the fact that signatures 
have been sent in directly to head- 
quarters of the State Association. 
Another pleasant experience for the 
suffragist speakers and workers was 
the eagerness displayed by the boys. 
Litchfield towns at night probably of- 
fer few excitements, and at many of 
the meetings crowds of boys occupied 
the back of the hall. Possibly they 
came with idea of having some fun. 
Once at least the ladies were assured 
by people in the village that there 


would be an organized attempt om the 





part of the rougher boys to break up 
the meeting. This was at West Corn- 
wall, where the meeting was held dur- 
ing a heavy torrent of rain. 
were many boys present, but from the 
moment of the arrival of the suffra- 
gists at a hall where the lamps had 


themselves the ready helpers of the 
women, and the meeting was remark- 
able 


age. 


activities of 


There 


been left unlighted, these boys showed 


the close 


whole audience. At 


for attention of the 
none of the meet- 
rowdiness or bad 
first few mo- 
the suffrage speakers had no 
more attentive listeners than the boys 
from fourteen to seventeen 


ings was there any 
behavior, and after 
ments, 


the 


years of 





At each of the meetings a short ex- 
planation is given of the methods and 
the Connecticut Woman 
Suffrage Association and a plea is 
made for help. The response to these 
pleas forms another of the pleasant 
experiences of the campaign. In the | 
little country villages most of the 
members of the audience probably | 
come to the meetings without any 
money, a fact which militates against 
good collections. Collections, however, 
amounting in some cases to as much 
as $20 were taken after the meetings. 
At West Cornwall, where rowdyism 
had been threatened from an audience 
of 65, of which 25 at least were young 


marked the progress of the tour. In 
some of the tiny villages were old 
ladies, whose fortunes have carried 
them to these out-of-the-way places for 
the last years of their lives, but who 
in their youth were associated with 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Livermore and 
other pioneers. They welcomed the 
coming of the suffrage workers almost 
with tears. Their hopes, long dim and 
nearly extinguished, were revived and 
they sent on the workers with words 
of encouragement and blessing, feel- 
ing themselves that their eyes might 
yet see the longed-for salvation while 
they were yet in the land of the living 





LOS ANGELES P. E. L. 





Holds Open-air Meetings in Parks and 
on Private Grounds in Residentlal 
Section. 





The Los Angeles Political Equality 
League is still another organization 


| working in and around the city. Mrs. 


George Drake Ruddy, the president, is 
also the president of the Southern 
California Woman’s Press Club. Their 
especial province has been out-door 
meetings either in parks or in the 
beautiful grounds of homes in the 
Westlake district, the most fashion- 
able as well as the most character- 





to $11.20. One man in the audience 
touched by an appeal from one of the 
speakers for votes for women in order 
to help them to lessen the frightful 
evils of infant mortality pressed five 
dollars into her hand after the meet- 
ing “to help the babies.” 








Suffrage Car 


Polilics always appear lo require the 


assistance of a brass band. In mak- 
ing arrangements for the meetings 
this fact was not overlooked, and a 
band was engaged for a prelimnary 
concert wherever this was feasible. 


Incidentally this plan resulted in the 
conversion of a good many of the lo- 
cal musicians; for the players usually 
stayed to hear the speeches, and wher 
the slips handed 
round for signature a good many were 
returned bearing the names of 
bandsmen. 


enrollment were 


the 


Many pathetic little incidents 


boys and girls, the collection amounted 


istically Californian part of the city. 





COLLEGE LEAGUE 





Many Members Taking Prominent 
Part in Campaign 





The College Woman’s Equal Ssuf- 
frage League, of which Miss Martha 
de Lopez is president, maintains 
headquarters with the California Po- 
litical Equality League in the Audito- 
rium Building. Miss Lopez is a mem- 
ber of one of the old California Span- 
ish families, and a member of the Los 
Angeles High School faculty. Many of 
the college women are taking a prom- 
inent part in the campaign, either in 
connection with this league or others. 








“Oh, I'm not in the least interested 
in politics,” is a remark I have often 
heard made by women. Some otf these 
women, too, are wage-earners. 

It is exactly as if all these women, 
both those who are wage-earners and 
those who are supported by the wage- 
earning of others, were to say: “Oh, 
I'm not interested in whether I eat or 
“‘T’m not interested in 
live in communities where 
wholesome sanitation or 
not,’ or “I'm not interested in whether 
we have good schools or proper police 
protection or not.”—John D. Barry in 


not,” or 
whether | 
there is 





the San Francisco Bulletin. 
Colonel Watrous, a veteran news- 
paper man of Wisconsin, says that 


while he has not always believed in 
equal suffrage, the fact that under 
present conditions women are brought 
into daily contact with the same prob- 
lems which engage the attention of 
men, has led him to realize that the 
ballot is as much a necessity for 
women as for men. 
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It is illustrated, and bears The Woman's 


The Woman’s Journal makes the following offer: 
To new subscribers, one year’s subscription to The Journal 





To present subscribers, “The Suffragette,” alone (The 
Woman’s Journal edition), postpaid..............-. $1.50 
Order from 


Our Great Offer 
“THe SUFFRAGETTE” 


A new book, by E. Sylvia Pankhurst 


Mrs. [Emmeline Pankhurst, 
Leader of the Suffragettes of 
England, writes the introduc- 
tion. Her daughter tells the 
true and thrilling story of the 
suffragette movement which 
has stirred the whole world and 
given an old cause new interest 


ll of spirit and fascination an«| 


one copy of “The 
e $1.50), together, 
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CALIFORNIANS, BE ON YOUR GUARD 





The equal suffrage amendment upon which California will 
vote on October 10 is an object of warm interest to women 
and to justice-loving men all over the country. Experience 
with suffrage amendments in other States warrants the expecta- 
tion that a systematic effort will be made by the enemies of 
equal rights to deceive the voters by publishing falsehoods 
broadeast in the press during the last fortnight of the cam- 
paign, when the time is too short to investigate and disprove 
them. In Oregon, for instance, a few days before the vote 
was taken on the woman suffrage amendment in 1906, the anti- 
suffragists sent to the editors of country papers throughout the 
State a circular letter offering them money to publish editorially 
an assertion that there had been no increase in population in 
the equal suffrage States since women had been given the ballot, 
and that no women voted except those of the lowest character. 
Both statements were gross falsehoods. The U. S. Census 
showed that in all the suffrage States population had been in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. In Colorado it had almost 
doubled in ten years. As for the character of the women who 
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Most of the editors rejected the bribe, and a number of them 
turned over to the Suffrage Association the letter in which it 
had been offered them. 

| Like tactics have been followed in other campaign States, 
and will probably be followed in California. Voters should mis- 
trust any statement which is suddenly sprung upon the public 
just at the end of a campaign, when it is too late to investigate 
its truth or to inquire into the character of the persons respon- 
sible for it. In nine cases out of ten such eleventh-hour an- 
nouncements are simply campaign lies. A. S. B. 





THANKFUL FOR SMALL MERCIES 





A marked feature of the woman suffrage movement has 
been the scarcity of respectable testimony against it, from the 
places where it is in actual operation. As Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt has pointed out, the States and countries where women 
now have the ballot cover about one fifteenth of the surface 
of the globe. Yet we can count upon the fingers of one hand 
the decent men living there who have been found willing to 
commit themselves over their own signatures to the statement 
that equal suffrage has done harm, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe wrote 
|in The Outlook, the year before her death: 

“The question of suffrage for women has passed out of the 
academic stage, and has become a matter of practical observa- 
tion and experience in an ever-growing number of States and 
countries. Experience has shattered, like a house of cards, all 
the old predictions that it would destroy the home, subvert 
the foundations of society, and have a ruinous influence both 
on womanly delicacy and on public affairs. During many years 
the opponents of woman suffrage have been diligently gathering 
all the adverse testimony that they could find. So far as ap- 
pears by their published literature, they have not found, in all 
our enfranchised States put together, a dozen respectable men, 
residents of those States, who assert over their own names and 
addresses, that it has had any ill effects. A few say that it 
has done no good, and call it a failure on that ground. But 
the mass of testimony on the other side is overwhelming.” 

In this dearth of anti-suffrage evidence, the opponents hail 
with delight the most insignificant person from an enfranchised 
State who can be induced to say a word against equal rights 
for women. One of the most persistent seekers for adverse 
testimony has been Mr. Edward W. Bok. He has sent out to 
the suffrage States emissaries, both male and female, to gather 
facts against equal suffrage. Failing to secure testimony from 
men of standing in those States, Mr. Bok turned his attention 
to the women. He both wrote and telegraphed to Colorado, 
begging for expressions of opinion from women against suffrage. 
His writing and telegraphing were the subject of amused com- 
ment in the Colorado newspapers, and must have become known 
through the press to many thousands of Colorado women. 
After strenuous effort he succeeded in unearthing 19 women who 
were willing to say that they did not think much of equal 
suffrage—“‘almost a score,” The Outlook calls them, proudly; 
and the organ of the Massachusetts anti-suffragists, in its last 
issue, solemnly declares that it is impossible to dismiss lightly 
“such a volume of testimony.” The smallness of its volume, 
in comparison with the number of women in Colorado, is a 
striking argument on the suffrage side; and the fewness of the 
adverse witnesses is no more remarkable than the mildness and 
faintness of their testimony. Of these 19 women, only two say 
that equal suffrage has done any harm. Ten say that they do 
not think it has done any good; one that it has not done “any 
great good”; one that it has not “accomplished anything more 
than acting as a balance-weight against erratic and radical 
(injurious) legislation”; and one says, “It might be more bene- 
ficial in more densely-popuiated States, where child labor and 
equally harmful things are prevalent, But in Colorado we are 
not troubled that way.” 

These 19 women are Mrs. Francis W. Goddard, Miss Mary 
Mackenzie Gambrill, Mrs. Chaloner B. Schley, Mrs. E. B. Field, 
Jr., Mrs. W. H. Dickson, Miss Harriet P. Farnsworth, Miss Helen 
L. Ballau, Miss Carolyne H. Marbourg, Mrs. M. H. Williams, 
Mrs. Harry English, Mrs. Charles MacA. Willcox, Mrs. E. B. 
Field, Sr., Mrs. Harry K. Brown, Mrs. W. P. McPhee, Miss 
Genevieve Chandler Phipps, Mrs. Henry J. Hersey, Mrs. Louie 
F. Spratlin, Mrs. J. B. Hunter, and Mrs, Lester B, Bridaham. 
To the general public outside of Colorado they are wholly un- 
known. The Denver papers inform us that most of them are 
society women devoted to card playing, and not interested in 
public improvements. The two exceptions are Mrs. Goddard 
and Mrs. Hunter. Both of these are disappointed politicians. 
Mrs. Hunter managed the campaign for candidate for State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who was defeated at the 
last election by the women’s vote. Mrs. Goddard, president of 
the Colonial Dames of Colorado, is very old and very rich— 
two factors that usually make for conservatism, She belongs 
to the reactionary wing of the Republican party, is opposed to 
the progressive measures which the women in general have 
supported, and has a special antipathy to Judge Lindsey of the 
Denver Juvenile Court. Last year, while visiting friends at 
Providence, R. I., Mrs. Goddard gave an interview to the Provi- 
dence Journal, in which she declared that Judge Lindsey had 
committed every crime in the calendar. Judge Lindsey was 
re-elected by the mothers of Denver when the corruptionists of 
both parties had marked him for defeat; hence it is natural 
that his enemies should have a poor opinion of woman suffrage. 

It is laughable that the anti-suffragists should sound 
trumpets and beat drums of exultation over the testimony of 
these nineteen women. Truly, they are thankful for small 





vote, Ex-Governor Warren of Wyoming put the matter in a nut 
shell when he wrote to Horace G. Wadlin: “Our women nearly | 
all vote, and since, in Wyoming as elsewhere, the majority of | 
women are good and not bad, the result is good and nvi evil.” | 
The Wyoming Secretary of State, in a letter to the editor of| 
‘he Woman's Journal, says that 90 per cent. of Wyoming women | 
vote. The Colorado Secretary of State, in a letter to Mrs.| 
Charles Park, says that about 72 per cent. of Colorado women | 
vote. Women constitute less than 50 per cent. of the entire) 
population of Colorado, yet Judge Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile | 
Court says: “In no important election has less than 40 per cent. | 
of the entire vote been cast by women.” In the Delineator for | 
February, 1911, Judge Lindsey calls attention to the fact that at) 
the last election in Denver 30,000 women voted, and that of these | 
only 144 lived in the red-light district. The Chief Justice of| 
idaho and all the Justices of the State Supreme Court have 
signed a published statement saying, “The large vote cast by 
the women establishes the fact that they take a lively interest.” | 

In short, the two statements which the Oregon editors were | 
offered money to print were campaign lies, pure and simple. 


mercies! 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





There is always something inspiring about a strike. It 
may be ill-timed, ill-advised, fore-doomed to failure, yet it always 
stands for heroism, sacrifice and hope. Back of this voluntary 
acceptance by the workers of their great dread, unemployment, 
lie long years of patient suffering, of self-repression, and of 
uncomplaining useful work. 

Broadly speaking a strike is brought about either by an 
accumulation of impossible conditions, which for one reason or 
another have grown constantly worse instead of better, or else 
it means an awakening of a particular set of workers to a 
somewhat clearer outlook, and a growing insight as to their own 
value and their own possibilities. In the one case it is almost 
a physical necessity; in the other it is a moral uplift and a 
struggle toward human progress. In both the worker has a 
faint gleam of hope that better days may dawn for him, and 
through him for all his class. 





And yet a strike is always terrible, either ac 
at all prolonged, or potentially so if of short durati 
ior this reason that many of the world’s clearest thin 
that no general strike should be called unless ther 
good chance of winning it within a few days; ot 
workers lose too much, the suffering is too great, 
struggle is prolonged, and in the end the strike fails, the w 
go back with lowered vitality and broken courage, oe 
words, victory may be theirs if the general strike is hn 
sharp and complete, otherwise the o ort, 
should not be taken, 

Often trade strikes, strikes of a particular set of w 
continue for months, and the strikers exist from hand to 
always hungry, often turned out of their homes, 
conditions are not so bad there is always the gr 
of cortege, the curtailment of every comfort in order to Weather 
the trial. There is always heavy anxiety and hardship With 
possible failure and ever-present dread. When failure comes th 
workers go back to the old conditions and plod on, a little lees 
fit, a little more discouraged, a little more at the mercy of Pen 
employer. But, also, and this is what makes even these isthe, 
worth the sacrifice, they go back more deeply dissatistied ma 
with a clearer knowledge that the workers’ only hope lies in 
themselves. very struggle of this sort is an object je 
the necessity for solidarity. 

For the great point is that invar , 
between + on the one side ae ‘acon pencgao _ 

; : : bainfully 
coming up out of the dim realms of unconscious power to 4 
point where they will command the resources of the world and 
make of the world’s toil a beautiful thing, and on the Other 
side those who already have the good things of life, ang who 
are fighting to retain them. On the one side the effort ig to 
Letter the lot of millions of the human race; on the other side 
is the effort to keep back the oncoming tide of brotherhood 
and of equality of opportunity. On the one side the glow 
almost reluctant, but inevitable tide of progress; on the Sites 
side the unwilling retreat of outgrown forms and banety| 
mastery. 

Between these two lies the so-called Public, made up of 
individuals of both classes, and able by its shifting opinion to 
help or hinder, but powerless to check the evolution going on 
before their eyes. The Public is often made to suffer during a 
strike, and always becomes the eventual sufferer when the 
strike is ended, no matter which side wins. The dear, blind 
Public, that indefinite mass who use the cars, and eat the bread 
and burn the coal over which the strike was fought, bear the 
burden of it, 

In the past strikes were almost wholly the affairs of men, 
while women have always ehared the sacrifices and responsibility, 
and have often, by their bravery, helped the men to success, 
or by their lack of sympathy brought defeat. They have been 
themselves outside of the strike. Today, however, some of the 
most remarkable strikes are those of women. When once the 
idea of union is accepted by working women, they hoid to it 
With an unquestioning loyalty and devotion. ‘They have the 
fervor of their sex, and vn unconquerable pluck, They have 
shown the beginning of solidarity, which is one of the most 
remarkable things in the whole history of the women move 
ment. lf in the very beginning of woman’s industrial struggle 
women can show such an unswerving determination to “stick 
together and win’’ what may we not look for in the future when 
women have political power and more confidence in themselves? 

One rather curious difference to be observed between the 
records of recent strikes by men and those by women is the 
attitude toward the strikers of women who are not themselves 
workers, women who belong to the “non-gainful” class, college 
women, professional women, women of leisure and those who 
control money. In large numbers they have thrown themselves 
into the fight in the very ranks of the working girls themselves, 
and have given them their whole-hearted sympathy. They have 
done picket duty, and have not shrunk from the attendani arrest 
and rough handling by the police; in several instances they 
have passed the night in cells. They have given money as well 
as raised it, and have worked in many ways, showing a splendid 
“sex-conscious” spirit that foretells great victories for the future. 

For ages men have been sex-conscious, men are always 
loyal to men, but in the industrial struggle, as manifested in 
strikes, the competition tor mastery has been between men 
workers on the one hand and men employers on the other. It 
has not been a sex struggle, but a class struggle. But with 
women the case is different; they have had to struggle against 
sex privilege as well as class privilege. Working men have 
bitterly opposed, and resent the entry of women into industry, 
and still treat them with scant justice in their unions, and in 
their various schemes for self-protection. It is only recently 
that working men have begun to see the necessity and justice 
of woman suffrage. Women still receive less pay than men 
throughout the working world. And so women have had to 
fight men as competitors in work as well as against men el 
ployers, and for this reason the struggle has never been clear 
cut along class lines, but is still complicated with the struggle 
along sex lines, 

‘his, of course, is what gives the vital force to the woman 
movement, and accounts for this strange phenomenon of wealthy 
women joining hands with the poorest of working girls. It is 
this sense of sex oppression that has brought women ail over 
the world to the banners of all radical advance movements. 
Consciously or unconsciously women have one great bond of 
sympathy: it is their task of race betterment. They see 12 
the great industrial struggle going on in all parts of the world 
the signs of a brighter day and better life for all mankind. 
Every strike that results in better working conditions makes 
the workers just that much stronger in body and mind. A live, 
thinking working class is without question the hope of every 
nation, and they have the fate of every nation in their hands. 
Hence comes the inspiration of every strike, because it shows 


the consciousness of the workers of their power. 
Jessie Ashley. 
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Not only strike while the iron is hot, but make it hot ” 
striking.—Cromwell. 





All that is bad is mighty well organized, but goodness 
seldom bunches its hits. ‘There’s always a lot of cranks russip 
on in front of a straight feller, sayin’ an’ doin’ the wroné thine. 
an’ while he is attendin’ to them the crooks is creepin’ UP 
behind with the sand-bags—Richard Washburn Child ™ 
“Collier’s.” 
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FOR BEGINNERS 





mming UP the Case for Woman 
Suffrage 


Su 





urged that there are some 
incumbent upon citizenship 
women could not discharge, 
discharge of which would 
ssing, and still others in 
ybich they would be more influenced 
yy sympathy than justice. 

“But this is true to no small extent 
{ both sexes. Old age relieves the 
om military, fireman and juror 
So do sickness and physical 


It is 
guues 
which 
others the 
be embarra 


man il 
services 
injuries. 

sympathy does not always blind the 
judgment ls not a masculine juror 
willy as likely to be influenced by the 
pretty face and tears of a woman 
jtigant as a feminine juror would be 
yy anything in the appearance or con- 
juct of 4 male party to an action? 
\y experience tells me that the most 
jangerous adversary a@ man has in a 
jawsuit is am attractive woman. And 
js sympathy, especially in criminal 
yatters, always an enemy of justice? 

Is not reformation as much an ob- 
ject of the law as punishment? Is 
not mother love one of the strongest 
forces in & man’s life? And may we 
not well believe that woman’s gentle 
touch upon our criminal law in all 
its varied processes of administration 
will do more for the criminal’s refor- 
wation than masculine rigor and ad- 
verence to the letter of the statutes? 
What man is doing more, if as much, 
ior human betterment than Miss Jane 
4ddams of Chicago? Her womanly 
sympathy does not blind her judg- 
went, and multitudes feel that their 
uplift in life is due to her. 

It is asked who is doing the most 
effective work in elevating the charac- 
ter of our public schools, in cleaning 
and improving the appearance of 
cities? And if all feminine strength 
can be brought into active effort, will 
not the result be a wonderful change 
for the better? 

Again, it is said that there is daily 
growing a strength of character which 
comes not a little from familiarity 
with public affairs, and that out of 
that strength of character will be de- 
‘eloped a greater capacity for improv- 
ing publie life and morals, and that 
they will, as the days go by, realize 
that voting is a duty and not a 
jastime. Mere voting may not give 
the needed qualities, but, as they more 
and more take part in public affairs, 
much of objection to the franchise will 
disappear, and, unless human nature 
in the one sex is different from that 
in the other, the very effort they 
wake in these several directions will 
cevelop a greater ability to do that 
which is wise, to act with moderation 
and yet with firmness, and to bring 
bout the better day which we all be- 
léve is coming. 

More than that, the heart of the sex 
's against the terrible destructions of 
War; they will be found a mighty po- 
tical force in favor of the settlement 
ot international disputes by arbitra- 
lon, and against the resort to the 
sword or the musket. 

But, putting all the arguments pro 
ald con together, whatever may be 
We abstract right, the real question 
‘84 practical one. How does woman’s 
‘ufrage work when tried? In this na- 
won, four States, Colorado, Utah, 
‘yoming and Idaho, have granted full 
Suffrage, and in at least the first three 
tthem it has been in existence long 
“Nough for substantial results. 

One thing is true of all; there has 
‘#en no organized effort to repeal the 
fant. Whatever may be isolated 
‘Pinions, the general mass of the vot- 
8 are satisfied. Indeed, few have 
“*Pressed antagonistic views. If the 
“tizens of these States find nothing 
‘bjectionable in woman’s suffrage, a 
‘atural conclusion is that no injury 
‘a8 resulted. Especially is this true 
"hen the declarations of its friends 
‘U its favor are many and strong. 
Doubtless some opposition may 
“me from personal ambition defeat- 
te the woman voters. Thus Judge 
i te of the Juvenile Court in Den- 

» Who has attracted much attention 


by his good work in that court, after 
having been denied a renomination by 
each of the great political parties, 
came out as an independent candidate, 
and was elected mainly, it is said, by 
the votes of women who appreciated 
his labors and determined that the 
young culprits of that city should not 
be deprived of the benefit of his judg- 
ment and experience. It would be 
strange if the defeated candidates did 
not feel and express themselves 
against woman's suffrage. But their 
complaint is really testimony to its 
value. 

The change in the position of wo- 
man in the past fifty years must be 
noticed. Then the only vocations 
open to her were teaching and sew- 
ing. But within the last half century 
she has entered into active outdoor 
lite and is no longer a necessary home- 
body. Not that home has lost its 
charms, or that it will ever cease to 
be the place which she most loves and 
where she reigns supreme, but choice 
or necessity has driven her into varied 
pursuits, many of them calling for fa- 
miliarity with 
ecutive ability. 
You see them not only doing cleri- 
cal work in offices, but acting as shop- | 
girls in stores, or laborers in a fac-| 
tory. Many have charge of large ad- | 
ministrations, are presidents of col- 
leges, heads of corporations, and in- 
deed engaging in almost every avoca- 
tion of their brothers, and doing so 
with success. There is a host of fe- 
male doctors. Women have invaded 
the pulpit and are pastors of churches. 
They are found in the court room, and 
uot a few are efficient and successful 
practitioners. Indeed, it may truly be 
affirmed that they have fully entered 
into the active life of the world. 

Female suffrage will come. Not 
fully at once, but by varying steps. 
Woman's broader education, her in- 
creasing familiarity with business and 
public affairs, will lead to it. And why 
not? 

The chief reply is the home. God 
forbid that it should be jeopardized. 
But female suffrage will not 
the home or lessen its power and in- 
fluence. On the other hand, it will 
introduce a refining and uplifting 
power into our political life. 

Union in effort is the growing les- 
son of the times. Our first parents, 
guilty of a mutual sin, were, according 
to the allegory in Genesis, driven out 
of Eden, that garden which gave men 
all things to live with and nothing to 


public affairs and ex-| 


debase 


FORM OF BEQUEST 





I hereby give and bequeath to the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, being incorporated under | 
the laws of the District of Columbia, 
ee ee » principal 
and interest to be applied by such as- 
sociation for the support and promo- 
tion of the cause of woman suffrage. 


SN tees cacente toa ea 


tween conventions. Correspondence 
can settle such things in the future as 
it has during the present eighteen 
months interim. Some Woman's Jour- 
nal letters, however, have explained 
that this would not be so expensive 
if all the officers were near New York. 
Some have said that there must be 


|}a working board to assist those who 


bear the heat and burden of the day 


| at Headquarters, 


Of course the salaried officers at 


| Headquarters are expected to do more 
| than the unsalaried officers elsewhere. 


That is the reason they are paid. 
There are two unsalaried board mem- 
from the South, however, who 
have often given consecutive months 
ot service outside their own States, 
and who are the favorite speakers 
throughout the South. The unsalaried 
loston member in her editorial chair 
is constantly bearing the “heat and 
burden of the day,” and her influence 
is felt all over the nation. The two 
unsalaried members from the Middle 
West are constantly appealed to from 
nearby States for addresses, literature, 
schemes for raising money, assistance 
with legislative bills and every other 
sort of thing any national officer could 
This is as it should be, each 
officer from her group of States is a 
centre of national work, and if each 
should make a monthly report of her 
national work for The Woman's Jour- 
nal it would show that the “heat and 
burden of the day” is not alone borne 
| at New York. 

I have no personal embarrassment 
in mentioning these things, because I 
hope to be relieved from national re- 
sponsibility, but it has shown me the 
desirability of having some of our 
National officers from different sec- 
tions of the country to represent the 
sentiments of those they know best. 
If all the officers should be selected 
from near New York, the other sec- 
tions of the country being unrepre- 
sented by women of their own type, 


bers 


be asked. 





live for. Hand in hand they went out 


| would lose their interest in and for- 


ot Eden; hand in hand they must| ,.¢ their allegiance to the National. 
enter the new paradise, grander and | ‘he National would then drift into be- 
nobler than the pristine Eden, be-| ing a New York City society, working 
cause wrought out of the thorn-grow-| on a level with the other excellent 
ing earth by their united 


labors.— | societies already covering that ground. 
Justice David J. Brewer of 
Supreme Court. 


the U. aad lt may be that some of our present 


| board members from South and West 
| who are not tied down to any one 


SOME OBJECTIONS TO THE) place by home and children could 
PROPOSED CONSTITU- | move to New York to save the car 
TION | fare attendant on a monthly board 

meeting, but if the choice of the con- 
vention should sometimes fall on a 
woman no longer “heart whole and 
fancy free” and she should be located 
at a distance, the question of expense 
would come up. So I am opposed to 
making monthly meetings obligatory 
and to limiting our officers to resi- 





To leave out the word “American” 
from our title would be a breach of 
contract under which, twenty 

ago the old “American” and 
“National” united. Although the com- 
paratively recent deaths of Julia 
Ward Howe, Thomas Wentworth Hig- ae é 
ginson and William Lloyd Garrison | ets “ New York City lg 
have taken away the last of the older| Catharine Waugh McCulloch. 
set of the brilliant galaxy which made| 
the “American” famous, yet we should | 
not so quickly forget their wishes. | 

The question of our loss of bequests | 
through a change of name is also | 
serious. If some new organization 
should adopt our discarded name and 
claim bequests intended for us, legal | 
trouble and expense would result. 

The cleverly ironical letter of Rev. 
Olympia Brown apparently approving 
the scheme whereby any organization 
of fifty members might be auxiliary to} 
the National directly and not through} 
their own State organization clearly | 
slows the result would be the speedy| 
disintegration of each State organiza- 


the 
years 
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The editor wishes to express he 
hearty thanks to the many suffragisis 
who celebrated Lucy Stone's birthday 
by holding meetings, or excursions, O1 
sending in gifts of money and sub- 
scriptions to The Woman's Journal, 
It is impossible to acknowledge each 
one individually. A friend in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., sends a check that will 
pay for a goodly number of Woman's 
Journals for California. So does a 
woman doctor in Boston. A friend in 
Columbus, Ga., writes that on Aug. 13 
she put before Mrs. Stone’s picture a 
That sort of a change would bunch of beautiful flowers, wet with 
National convention not a|/dew. A greeting from San Diego, 
anonymous, but of especial interest be- 
cause it eomes from California, is a 
picture postcard showing the suffrage 
tent at Tent City, Coronado—a teni 
draped with greenery and adorned 
with the stars and stripes, and shel- 
tering a band of smiling women—fu- 
ture voters, we hope—while from the 


tion. 
make a 
delegated body so much as & mass) 
convention. If the number was five) 
hundred instead of fifty, such a group 
would have the dignity of numbers, 
and if it was not possible to be aux- 
iliary to the State Association such a 
group of five hundred might merit ad- 
mission to the National. But not a - 
paltry fifty. wall looks down the motto: qual 

The monthly Board meetings are too suffrage, Democracy true to itself. 
expensive a new feature. Very few| One faithful and beloved friend in 
matters which necessitate hurried ac-| Oak Park, Ill., writes, in sending a 





tion ever come before the Board be-| subscription: “T have beea ill for four 
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LADIES’ DRESS 


HOUSE 


The plain waist is cut in peasant style 
with the sleeves and body in one, there 
being no shoulder seam, There is a seam 
in the center of the back, which helps 
when the material is narrow, but the 
closing is in the front on the left side. 
The skirt has five gores. The front 
forms a plain flat panel with the opening 
at one side, and the other gores are 
slightly gathered and attached to the belt 
which finishes the waist. 

Serge, cheviot, pongee, linen or 
ham may be used in making 
this character. 

The pattern 5102 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust mensure. Medium size re- 
quires 61-8 yards of 36-inch material. 


ging- 
a dress of 





The above pattern can be obtained by 
sending 10 cents to the office of this paper. 
years, but in all that time the deai 
Journal has been constantly read to 
me.” 

Another postcard from San Diego 


shows the float of the Equal Suffrage 
Association in the parade at the 
ground-breaking ceremonies the 
Panama-California Exposition, to be 
held in San Diego in 1915, to celebrate 
the completion of the Panama canal. 
The float represented a “Ship of 
State,” with Indian maidens throwing 
out tea in the shape of suffrage liter- 
ature, flowers, flags, etc. The float 
was called the “Boston Tea-Party Up 


for 


RUCS REPAIRED 


While the family is away for the sum- 


mer is an advantageous time for the neces- 
sary repairs to be made in the furnishings 
; ef the town house, and the housekeeper 


who wishes to have her oriental floor cov- 


erings or hangings repaired and cleansed 


will find us a most efficient agent for this 


important work. 


ARMENIAN RUG AND CARPET . 
RENOVATING WORKSs 


15 TEMPLE PLAGE Tel., Ox. 3-25. 


Booklet mailed upon request 





“Woman and Labor” 
Olive Schreiner’s Great Book 


Every Suffragist needs it. 
at Headquarters 


505 Fifth Avenue 
$1.37 postpaidj 


JUS SUFFRAGII 


The Organ of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance 


Published monthly, in English, by 

Martina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, 
Rotterdam, Holland; price 82 cents a 
year, Gives the news of the organized 
movement for woman suffrage all over 
ue world, 
The Woman’s Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that 
case 18 cents additional should be 
enclosed to cover cost of money 
order and postage. 


THE FORERUNNER 


A monthly magazine; written, 
edited, owned and published by 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
67 Wall St., New York City, U.S.A. 
Subscription per year: 


Domestic, $1.00 Canada 
Foreign, $1.25 , 


On sale 








$1.12 


This magaziue carries Mrs. Gilman's best 
aud uewest work, her social philosophy 
verse, satire, tiction, ethical teaching. 
a9 aud comment. ; 

t stands for umuan-ness in Wom 
in Meu; for better methods of child. 
culture; for the New Kthics, the New 
Kconvmics, the New World we are to 
make... are Making. 

Suffragists will find in “The Forerun- 
her’ new tools aud weapous for their 
work, as well as new light on old ones. 

ORDERS TAKEN for Bound Vols. of 
first year, $1.40 postpaid. 


BOOKHS 
(Postpaid) ‘ 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 














to Date,” and the banners, horses and 
trappings bore the magic words. 
“Votes for Women.” 

Lucy Stone would have been partic- 
ularly pleased with the meeting held 
by the St. Paul P. E. Club, which cele- 
brated at the same time the success 
of their campaign to secure a deten- 
tion home for wayward girls. Hither- 


o provision has been made only for 


wayward boys. Mrs. Stone would have 


been glad also that in Detroit the 
Men’s League went along with the 
College League and the women’s so- 


jeties on their “Suffrage Moonlight,” 
for she was a strong believer in hav- 
ing men and women work together for 
all righteous reforms, 

News of other celebrations will come 
in later, and the greetings continue to 
arrive. To each and 
thanks! 


all, hearty 
A. S. B. 


SILVER TROPHY CUP 





To Be Presented Annually for Largest 
Number of Subscriptions to The 
Woman’s Journal Between 
Conventions 





An ardent suffragist who is am- 
bitious to see The Woman's Journal 
have a subscription list of 100,000 at 
an early date has just presented a 
little silver cup which is to be an an- 
nual trophy presented each year at 
the National Convention to the person 
who has secured the greatest number 
of subscriptions to The Woman’s 
Journal since the last convention. 
The cup is to go from person to per- 
son and the individual prize winner in 
each case is also to be given one of 
the Susan B. Anthony five-dollar gold 
pieces. 

Any suffragist who shall have won 
the trophy cup will be a distinct honor 
to the Cause, inasmuch as she will 
bave succeeded in accomplishing more 
than anyone else in the allotted time 
to make The Woman’s Journal a 
powerful paper and thereby spread 
the suffrage message from shore to 
shore in this country. When The 
Woman's Journal has become one of 
the very strongest papers in the 
United States any suffragist who shall 











Women and Kconomics....... 

Concerning Children .............°°° “ 
In This Our World (verse)... : 125 
fhe Yellow Wallpaper (story) 50 
The Home 1.10 
luman Work 112 
What Diantha Did (novel) 1.08 








have held the trophy one year and 
Shall possess one of the Susan B. An. 
thony gold pieces may well feel proud 
of her work for humanity. 


The trophy of 1911 will go to the 
suffrage worker who has sent in the 
largest number of new subscriptions 
to The Woman's Journal between 
the dates August 12 and October 
19, 1911. Every subscription to count 
toward the trophy awarded at the 1911 
Convention must be received in the 
Loston office of The Woman’s Journal 
by October 19, at 12 o'clock noon. 

Renewals will not count. Two six- 
month subscriptions may count as one 
yearly subscription; four trial gub- 
scriptions may count as one yearly 
subscription. Subscriptions must be 
sent direct by the person working for 
the trophy and not through others, 

It will be an honor to any State to 
be able to claim the winner of the 
trophy. All State and local agsocia- 
tions will therefore want to co-operate 
to the utmost with the individual loca! 
workers in their attempt to win the 
cup. 


ee 


WOMEN’S PLATFORM 





hor the long workday, 
For the taxes we pay, 
For the laws we obey, 
We want something to say. 





Since California has the honor and 
distinction of being the only State in 
the Union which today grants unqual- 
ified intellectual equality in its State 
institutions to women and has at this 
time a woman occupying the ghair ot! 
soeiology in its State University, I be- 
lieve that when next October arrives 
the men of California will not only 
deem it a privilege but an honor to 
be able to confer the title of “Ameri- 
can citizenship” upon their mothers, 
daughters, wives and sisters. Thus 
they will proclaim that the women ot 
the Golden State are “desirable citi- 
zens.”—Dr. FaankMn Baker, in the 
Sacramerto Bee, 
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MAINE MEETINGS 





Suffragists at Old Orchard and Ocean 
Park, August 28—Florence Kelley to 
Speak — News From England, 
Sweden and California to be Given 
at Open-Air Meeting 





The annual summer suffrage meet- 
ing of the State of Maine will be held 
at the Old Orchard Camp-ground and 
Ocean Park, August 28. Members of 
the state and local associations will | 
be present, and many summer visitors | 
are expected. Speakers from other 
states have been invited to tell how | 
the suffrage movement is progressing | 
in this country and abroad, and it is 
hoped that new hope and enthusiasm | 
and impetus will be given to the work | 
of the fall and winter. 

Mrs. Mary White Thomas, of Maine, | 
will tell of the campaign in California, | 
where the question of full suffrage for | 
the women of the state will be voted | 
on October 10. Mrs. Thomas spent | 
last winter in California, and will be 
able to tell many interesting things 
about the fine western state, which 
now has first place in the hearts of 
all suffragists the country over, and 
with whom they hope to rejoice at the 
National Suffrage Convention at 
Louisville, Kentucky, October 19 to 25. 

Miss Florence H. Luscomb, of Mas- 
sachusetts, will speak of the Inter- 
national Suffrage Congress which she 
attended in Sweden in June. She will 
bring to the Maine meeting a spirited 
report of what the world is doing for 
suffrage, as shown by the speeches at 
the International meeting. Miss Lus- 
comb is one of the principal speakers 
in the out-of-door work in her state 
this summer, and she conducted a 
class in suffrage speaking for the 
Massachusetts Suffrage Association 
last winter. She is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

As business manager of The 
Woman’s Journal, Miss Agnes E. 
Ryan has been invited to speak on the 
official suffrage paper,—its foundation 
and growth, its present status, its 
prospects and plans. 

At 2.30, Monday afternoon, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley of New York, the 
secretary of the National Consumer's 
League, will speak. It is expected 
that many who do not now want the 
ballot will avail themselves of the 
opportunity to hear this noted speaker 
who ranks with Jane Addams as a 
worker for social reform. 

The president of the Maine Woman 
Suffrage Association, Mrs. Fannie J. 
ernald, will preside. There will be 
appropriate music, which will include 


| Francis Fessenden, Ex-Gov. John 

Fairfield, Ex-Gov. Frederick Robie, 
| Ex-Gov. Edwin Burleigh, Judge Wil- 
| liam P. Whitehouse, Judge George A. 


A MAN’S CLUB 





(Continued from Page 265) 





| Emery, Dr. F. H. Gerrish, Dr. E. E.|fornia for her work with the Assoct- 


| 


Holt, Bishop J. 
Henry Blanchard, D.D., Prof. George 
C. Chase, Prof. A. W. Anthony, Prof. | 
| George C. Purington, Prof. G. E. Fel- 
| lows, Hon. Geo. H. Allan, Hon. E. C. 
| Reynolds, Hon. L. M. Staples, Hon. 
|Ira G. Hersey, and we might add a 
long list of noble women. 

Maine has always been a loyal sup- 
porter of the National Association, 
aiding as far as possible in its plans, 
contributing to the Susan B. Anthony 


| 

















Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald 


Memorial Fund, to the campaign in 
California, South Dakota, Oregon and 
other States. 

In 1872 the first suffrage petition 
was presented to the legislature, and 
since that time regularly in some 
form, until now at each session we ask 
simply for the right of suffrage on 
the same terms as men. 

This year we received more expres- 
sions of sympathy and promises of 
support than at any time in the last 
six years; four of the ten members of 
the judiciary committee voted “ought 
to pass” on the resolve; in the House 
of Representatives 79 voted in favor 
and 66 opposed, and in the Senate 10 
in favor and 15 opposes. Our legis- 
lative campaigns are of a high order, 
and every courtesy is shown us by the 
members. 

The large organizations including 
men and women endorse the principle 
of equal political rights, and this year 
the Maine Federation of Women’s 
Clubs will devote an evening to 
woman suffrage in their program for 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s immortal 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
ya Fe 





Mrs. Florence Kelley 


SUFFRAGE IN MAINE 





Movement in the State Dates Back to 
1854, when Susan B. Anthony Gave 
it Impetus at Bangor—Many Iilus- 
trious Men and Women of the State 
Have Become Supporters 





Maine was among the earlier states 
io organize for woman suffrage, the 
movement dating as far back as 1854, 
when Susan 8. Anthony spoke in 
Bangor. 

The first convention held in Augusta 
in 1873 was addressed by Mrs. Lucy 
Stone and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

The effort of the association has 
been largely toward the awakening of 
public spirit and interest in the things 
which concern all mankind. 

Many illustrious men have been and 
are supporters of the cause, among 
whom we mention Hon. Thomas B. 
Reed, Gen. Selden Connor, Gen. 


| their annual convention to be held in 

| Saco, October 2-5. Mrs, Maud Wood 

| Park, secretary of the Boston Equal 

| Suffrage Association for Good Govern- 
will deliver the address. 


| ment, 
7. @ F. 


|} Does anyone believe that if the wom- 


en had power to make themselves felt 
in the adminstration of affairs, we 
should have 80,000 children on half 
time in the schools in New York City? 
Does anyone believe we should have 
to boil our water before we dare to 
drink it? It would make a vast dif- 
ference in American cities if women 
could entorce their will and conscience 


by the ballot.--Mrs, Florence Kelley. 








| No one who listens to the reasons 
|given by the superior class for the 
| continuance of any system of subjec- 
| tion can fail to be impressed with the 
| noble disinterestedness of mankind 
‘Hence, when it is proposed to give the 
| women an opportunity to present their 
case to the various State Legislatures 
|to demand equality of political rights, 
surprising to find that the 
|reasons on which the continuance .of 
| the inferiority of women is urged, are 
drawn almost entirely from a tender 
consideration of their own good. The 
|anxiety felt lest they should thereby 
deteriorate would be an honor to hu- 
man nature were it an historical 
fact that the same sweet solicitude has 
| been put up as a barrier against every 
| progress which women have made! 
| since civilization began.—Hon, Thom- | 
as B. Reed. 


it is not 


not 








Cables from Belgium report an im- 
| posing demonstration at Brussels in 
| favor of unrestricted universal suf- 
frage and obligatory education. Two 
| hundred thousand persons from all 
| parts of Belgium, with uplifted hands, 
| swore they would keep up the strug- 
gle until the desired reforms have 
been accomplished. 


W. Bashford, Rev.|ated Charities of Pasadena, and a 


member of the state branch of the 
Society for the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, was made president. Serving 
with her on the board since the first 
of the year is Mrs. David Chambers 


McCan, chairman of the press com- 
mittee. Mrs. McCan is ex-president 
of the Southern California Woman’s 


Press Club and president of the Fri-| 
day Morning Club. She is assisted in 
the active press work by Miss Bess 
Marjory Munn. Mrs. Shelly Tolhurst, 
who is an ex-president of the Friday | 
Morning Club, one of the largest clubs | 
in the United States, is chairman of | 
the speakers committee. She is a} 
brilliant speaker, and made victory 
easy at the capital by her eloquent | 
appeal to the committee at the session | 
of the legislature. 
Mrs. Charles Farwell Edson, chair- | 
man of organization, is the vice-presi- | 
dent of the Friday Morning Club, and | 
a member of the Los Angeles County | 
Medical Milk Commission. Her work | 
at the legislature was unusually suc: | 
cessful. She is noted for humani- | 
tarianism and tact. Miss Louise Carr, 
chairman of the literature committee, | 
has undertaken the distribution of| 
hundreds of thousands of leaflets, | 
pennants, posters and a suffrage | 
blotter. Mrs. Berthold Baruch, prom- | 
inent for many years in 





the club | 
circles of Los Angeles, is chairman | 
of the meetings committee, and the | 
Saturday afternoon meetings at the| 
headquarters of the league have be-| 
come a well known institution through | 
her intelligent management. 

Mrs. John R. Haynes, chairman of | 
the finance committee, has established 
an enviable record through her almost 
phenomenal success in financing very | 
expensive headquarters, where equally | 
expensive propaganda work has been | 
carried on. Mrs. George Cole, who 
was on the board until her health | 
demanded a trip to Europe, is also one | 
of the Los Angeles women whose ex- | 
cellence makes her a welcome mem- | 
ber on any board where important | 
work on a large scale is to be under- 
taken. Miss Annie Bock, who is act. 
ing as secretary of the executive | 
board, is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, and of the New York 
School of Acting. She is devoting all 


of her time to suffrage “ork rather 
than to traveling. 

Juarez, Mexico, claims to be the 
only city in the world in which the 


direction and control of the city parks 
have been turned over completely to 
women, a board of eight women man- 
agers having exclusive contro) of 
them. 





In Brussels and Russia retreats in 
the nature of maternity hospitals are 
provided at public expense, to which 
any expectant mother may repair to 
be cared for until she is physically 
able to resume her work. No charge 
is made, and the right to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity afforded be- 
virtue of 


longs to her by her 


hood alone. 

The professional women of Denver- 
Colo., number sixty physicians, ten 
dentists, seven lawyers and five min- 
isters. 





Mrs. M. W. Thomas 





PENNSYLVANIA LEADS 





In sending in new subscriptions to 
The Woman’s Journal this week Penn- 
Sylvania leads, Massachusetts comes 
second and Minnesota third. 





———————— 





—— §PECIAL — 


Organizations wishing to raise money 
for some charity should secure THE CURTIS 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN LECTURE EN. 
TERTAINMENT with Motion Pictures. And 


will of 





orchestra play for a_ percentage 


receipts. Information of 
WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, Booking Agent. 
23 West 44th Street, NEW YORK. 











FOR SUFFRAGE WORKERS 


Our new premium offer, which appears below, is made to en 
list the co-operation of new workers. It is not expected that it will 
appeal to such women as have been working for the $50 offer, women 
who wished to raise money to help the cause in their State or city. 
The premium offer is made primarily to interest those who would 
not be particularly interested to raise money for the cause, but who 
may be willing to help the cause by helping themselves. This offer ig 
made to appeal primarily to boys and girls, to young men and young 
women, who would like to own one or more of the articles mentioned 
in the offer of 16 premiums. 








For the welfare of The Journal we wish, however, to enlist more 
wo-kers with whom suffrage and the local treasury stand first. We 
therefore make a new and generous offer to all who were interested 
in our $50 offer and to all others, especially to those who felt that 
earning the $50 was an undertaking too ambitious for them. 

For particulars of a fascinating and easy new offer made especial- 
ly for suffragists, address 


The Publishers’ Department, 
The Woman’s Journal. 











| 
| 


mother- | 





TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


_ _ The following articles are absolutely the best obtainable 
in Boston and New York, and in getting any article in this 
list, by sending in subscriptions, you are receiving a better 
value than you could possibly obtain in any other way. 

_ Nothing less than one year’s subscription will count. 
our trial subscriptions may count as one yearly subscription, 
or two six months’ subscriptions will count as one yearly. 

Renewals will not count. 


One dollar ($1) should be sent with each subscription. 


No. 1. A Handsome Traveling Bag—made on an imported 


frame, calf lining, of black walrus stock, gun metal 
trimmed, with two handles, will be forwarded, pre- 
paid, for 30 new subscriptions. 

An Ansco Film Camera, 314 x 434, will be forwarded 
prepaid, for 25 new subscriptions. 

A Handsome Embroidered Suffrage Sofa Pillow 
Cover. Original design. This cover, ready for use, 
will be forwarded, prepaid, for 20 new subscrip- 
tions. 

A High Grade Intercollegiate Sweater (man’s or 
womans) will be forwarded, prepaid, for 18 new 
subscriptions. 


A Silk Petticoat, will be forwarded, prepaid, for 1§ 
new subscriptions, 

A Ladies’ Hand Bag, made on an imported nickel 
frame, of real seal, calf lined, with inside pocket- 
book, latest style, will be forwarded, prepaid, for 10 
new subscriptions, 

A Set of Arts-and-Crafts Collar Pins, or Watch Fob, 
will be forwarded, prepaid, for 6 new subscriptions. 

A Silver Mesh Bag, will be forwarded, prepaid, for 6 
new subscriptions. 

A First-Class Big League Catcher’s Glove, or Genu- 
ine Deer Hoof Handle Hunting Knife, will be for- 
warded, prepaid, for 6 new subscriptions. 

A Handmade Irish Crochet Lace Dutch Collar will 
be forwarded, prepaid, for 5 new subscriptions. 
One of the New Idea Combination Purses with com- 
partment for identification card or railroad pass, 
memorandum book and lead pencil. Finest grain 
seal goat, calf-lined, will be forwarded, prepaid for 

5 new subscriptions. 

iz. Fountain Pen, fully warranted, with two gold filled 
bands, fully chased barrel. This pen will be sent to 
you, prepaid, for 4 new sbbscriptions. 

A Shirt Waist Ring will be forwarded to you, pre- 
paid, for 3 new subscriptions. 

One Dozen Teaspoons. This handsome pattern, sil- 
ver plated teaspoon is very attractive, well made 
and finished. These spoons are guaranteed to give 
Satisfactory service. One dozen will be sent to you, 
prepaid, for 2 new subscriptions. 

Sterling Silver Hat Pin will be forwarded to you, 
prepaid for 2 new subscriptions. 

String of Beads, Pearl, Coral or Shell, will be for- 
warded to you, prepaid, for 1 new subscription. 


Our object in making this offer is to add 10,000 new 


subscribers to our list by Oct il 
. 31, 1911—and the offer wi 
close on this date. . statiead ' 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 


No. to. 


No. 


No. 13. 


No. 14. 


No. 16. 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
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UNDER CALIFOR- 
NIA LAWS 


By Alice Park 


wOMEN 


Fathers Sole Guardians 


ane of the 

laws 
oon womel, 
= sole guar 
»inor children. 


ntrol, 


»inor 






. alone if parents live together. 


he! 
, Jegitimat 
father 
egitimate 
ntrol of the mother. 


\ 
n child in any State. 


jbor 


pen P . . 
+ a property guardian. This must 


canfused with general guar- 
The father is sole custodian. 
reported 


anship. 
urt decisions are often 
oro young children have been given 
‘on eourt to whe mother. This does 
prove that the mother had any 
wal share in the custody of her chil- 
en prior to the decision. It proves 


| 


child has but one parent, | A homestead may be 





“Mrs. John Brown” is Significant of 
an awakening of identity. 
Separate Property 
A wife may hold Separate property. 
All that she had before marriage (pro. 
| vided care is taken to separate it in 


most unjust and unrea- |the beginning and to keep it separate) 
that California imposes | all that she may receive as 
jis the one making fath-|heritance, is separate property. This 
jians or custodians of | may be kept in her name alone, and is 
The care, custody, wholly under her control. 
education and services Of|may hold separate property 
spildren belong legally to the| similar conditions. 


gift or in- 


A husband 
under 


Homestead 
declared by 


|either husband or wife, its value being 


children are under the ||jmited to $5000. The furniture of the 


|home, and the clothing of wife and 


Py © aw is | sha , A 
man can no longer will away his |children are community property, but 


|may not be sold without consent of 


, child’s inheritance of money has | the wife. 
rovided for, and the courts ap- | 


Joint property is that owned in 
| partnership 
Community Property 

earnings of 
community property. 
held in common, it would be- 
|long to both partners. But commun- 
ity property is under control of the 
husband alone. Calling is community 


or common, is small com{rt, since the 


All husband and wife 
| are 


| really 


If this were 





, when a family is torn to pieces, | husband controls it just as long as he 


iudge awards the pieces. 

the direct results 
child, of the 
there an 


Resides 


thor and sole guar- 


anship 
that is wholly 
a bad husband 
that he will do so and so to 


the 


indirect 
It 
hold 


law, is re- 


wicked. is the 
may over 
. wife 
wife submits to 
He the 


has redress 


child, upless 


| absolutely. has law 


She 


s wil 
ex 


This 


no 


his side 


in appeal to the courts. 


ly implies action for divorce. 
“Naramore’ tragedy’ of 
1901, a 


when 


ssachusetts in mother he 


desperate the father 
to separate the children from 
She killed 


axe and then 


mnned 


and from each other. 


with an 
This tragedy aroused 


guardian- 


six of them 


1 fe 


ed to suicide. 


issachusetts, and a joint 


» law Was passed. 


lhirteen States and the District of 


imbia have laws making fathers 


mothers joint guardians with equal | 


and authority. 
guardianship bills 
the Legislatures 


sponsibility 
failed of 
of 


Joint 

dssage In 

11911.) 
Minority of Girls 

\ girl's minority ends at eighteen, 

is a minor until he is 

This is unfair to the girl. 


hile a boy 


venty-one, 


lhe age of minority is a protection. | 


upon | 


1909 | 


is no favor to remove this legal pro- | 


ction from girls three years earlier 
lan j ended for The 
should be same 


age 
for 


is 


boys. 
majority the 
th sexes, 


Bills to make the age of minority 


{girls the same as for boys, failed | 


| passage in the Legislatures of 1909 
and 1911.) 
Contract Rights 
\ woman may make any 
man may make. 
decided she 
though not a voter. 
Are Women People 
Women are half the people. 


nment 


legal con- 
The 
a person 


fact a 
ay 


courts 


is and a 


tizer 
A gov- 


ed in California. Half the people 
all the voting. The United States 
‘not a democracy. 
Unmarried Women 
\ woman who is unmarried suffers 
) Injustice as to property rights. She 


ay hold property, engage in business, | children’s education. 


ja share in 


| may live. 


The only restrictions placed upon 


|the husband are that he shall not give 


| such property away, and cannot will 
it all away. He can will away half 
of it 
Wife Cannot Will Community 
Property 

Bul the wife cannot will away the 
other half. The half he cannot will 
away, she can have if she outlives him, 
If she dies first, she loses the shadow 
of title she had alive While he lives, 


she cannot control a dollar of so-called 
even though it 


If 
part 


community property is 


a dollar she earned she dies first, 


will of so-called 
Her 
removes and 
all (Rec- 


ommendation: When speaking of com- 


she cannot any 


community property to anybody. 
all 


him 


death restrictions, 


gives if to absolutely. 


munity property, use the name “so- 
ealled community property.’’) 

Wife’s Signature Not Necessary 

lt is a matter of common knowledge 
that the wife is required to sign deeds 
the property. 
Many people wrongly believe that this 
signature is necessary, and that it im- 
plies a degree of control by the wife, 
a half interest in the 
These conclusions are false. 

If she did sign the deed, there 
would be a possibility of a suit over 
the title, 


property 


when husband sells 


even property. 


not 


in order to that the 


Was 


prove 
for a valuable con- 


husband 


sold 


since the caunot 
To possible 


and delay, the lawyer 


sideration, 
it away. 
with 


give prevent a 


| suit cost 
and buyer require the wife’s signature. 
But the 
Wives have 


action is only a precaution. 


fried in vain to recover 


so-called community prop- 


lerty sold without their knowledge. 
These are facts, even though people 


by the people has never been | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


often refuse to believe them. 
Support 


4 husband is bound to support his 


wife. A wife is bound to support her 
husband when he cannot support him- 
self. Her separate property is liable 


for certain community debts. 
A Cruel Wrong 


A wife may work for years in or out 


of the home, economizing heroically, 
planning to use her savings for her 
But her death 


nd will property as freely as a man.| without the possibility of willing the 


\n unmarried woman has the same money to her own children, may be 


ght 


Married, of relinquishing 


ne 


that a man has, married or un- | followed by the husband's remarriage, 
citizenship | and 
n the country of her birth, or of her | accumulations 
legal parent, and enrolling as a| while the children of the first mar- 


all 


second 


squandering of her 


by the 
wife, 


by the 


H : Bs 
eD in the country of her choice.| riage are taken from schoo] and put 


Citizenship of Married Women 
Marriage gives to a woman the citi- 
“aship of her husband. An American | 


me 


8 a foreigner. 


al 


once to work. 
One Old Woman—A Typical Case 
One California woman, a 49’er, 


' Who marries a Frenchman, be-| mother of a crippled son, spent many 


years of deep anxiety as she grew old, 


Marriage has no effect upon aman’s| because she knew the law prevented 
lenship. He is counted as a separ-|her from willing a dollar of so-called 


“© Individual always. 


She is not so| community property to this son. 


She 


ied. Charlotte Perkins Gilman|had the added fear that her husband 


“Ss her “a sub-citizen.” 


| would manage to divert the commun- 


However, a wife may apply for nat-|ity property so as to leave her penni- 
“ization, and May secure it even less in her old age. She could not pro- 


With, 
hout the consent of her husband. 
Name and Identity 


|tect her son or herself from poverty. | 
‘Other wives are as helpless whether | 


Marriage . . 
; arriage takes away even a woman’s | they know it or not. 


at, This is a distinct loss. If a/ 

ere his name by marriage, he| 

inns - able to see his loss. 

: ony blinded both men and women 
“Us point, 

_ rowing custom of using a name 


“¢ “Mrs. Mary Brown” rather than 


“Sole Trader” 


married woman may become a 


A 


Prece-|sole trader by certain legal steps, at 


some expense, and with humiliation. 
As such she may controi her earnings 


and business as an independent indi-| 


vidual. 


| Divorce 

Divorce may be granted for any of 
jthe following causes: adultery, ex- 
treme cruelty, wilful desertion, wilful 
neglect, habitual intemperance, 
conviction of felony. 

Desertion has a special legal mean- 
ing which should be understoed by ali 
wives and all women expecting to be 
wives. 


or 


Women Students 

Women are admitted 
terms as men to all departments of 
jthe State University. Women of cour- 
age forced their way into the univer- 
sity years ago, and left the doors open. 

Women Office Holders 

Women are eligible to school oftice 
throughout the State. Half the county 
superintendents of schools are women. 
Women serve as_ school trustees. 
Women occasionally fill high educa- 
tional positions, but usually the high- 
salaried places are given to men, who 
the 
women. 


on the same 





are promoted over heads of 
able Women 
are lawyers, doctors, and ministers in 
churches of all denominations except 
three. No law prevents their serving 
In 1900 the first woman 
physician was appointed to care for 
women in one of the State hospitals 
for the insane, though thousands of 
the patients have always been women. 
Eight-hour Law For Women and Girls 

The new law limiting to eight hours 
a day the time women and girls may 
work alt nearly all kinds of labor, be- 
May 21, 1911. It has 


been carefully drawn to prevent its be- 


exX- 
perienced and 


as jurors. 


came effective 


ing declared unconstitutional by the 


eourts 
Unequal Pay 
Women do not reeeive equal pay for 


either teachers 1 
Women 


hetter 


work as or ot 


equal 


other positions receive less 


pay for identical or work 


Women Taxpayers 
taxpayers, 


Women Vaxation 


without representation is tyranny 


are 
now 


as it was in 1776 
“Age of Consent” 

“The age of consent” is sixteen 
years. A girl cannot legally sell any 
property at sixteen, but she can con 
sent to the loss of her virtue. Girls 
are often stolen or seduced, but con- 
victions are extremely rare. The 
codes protect clams and lobsters and 


fish and birds, but they fail to protect 
girls sufficiently, and the courts have 
failed who trade in 
girls as The maximum 
penalty for stealing a pig is five years. 
Until 1911 it the penalty 
for stealing a girl. Now girl stealing 
by 
mule or 


to punish those 


sex slaves. 


was Same 


may be punished ten years, the 


as stealing a a calf. 
Women Criminals 
Women offenders against 


are arrested by men, imprisoned with 


same 


any law 
men (police matrons are not found in 
all jails), tried in a court by men law- 
jurors, and judge, aceording to 
Half the jurors 


least in cases re- 


yers, 
man-made laws. 
should be women, al 
lating to crimes by women, or against 
women, 
California Women Have No Votes 
Women even school suf- 


frage in California 


have not 
al- 


trus- 


They are not 
to vote for school district 


in twenty- 


lowed 


Women have votes 


tee 


nine States. Three of these are tax- 
paying suffrage; three are school and 
tax-paying suffrage. Eighteen States 
have some form of suffrage. 
One State has municipal suffrage. Five 


and 


school 


States have votes for men women 
on equal terms 
What is the Earliest Date at Which 


Women May Vote 


\ woman suffrage amendment has 
passed the Legislature with a heavy 
majority in each house. Oct. 10, 1911, 


is the date of the special election on 
all amendments. A majority of 
cast for the suffrage amendment will 


votes 


carry it. Svery vote counts toward 
the total. Amendments take effect 
immediately. 


Women Able to Help 

Women who are suffering injustice 
in their homes or in the courts are 
seldom able to take a public stand 
against present laws. Women whose 
husbands are better than the laws, and 
women who are not in subjection, are 
free take an active part in the 
movement for equality and freedom. 

Note: The first edition of this leaf- 
‘iet was printed in April, 1910. The 
lonly material changes made by the 
| Legislature of 1911, besides the sub- 
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THE CARGILL CUMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mick. 


Suffrage Post Cards 
Suffrage Stationery 


Interesting proposition. Write today 


LECTURE BUREAU 


Ethel Arnold G. C. Ashton Jonson 

Dr. Stanton Colt Mrs. G. C. Ashton Jonson 
Ernest K. Coulter BeatriceForbes-Robertson 
Fola La Follette Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
Emily M. Bishop Hudson Maxim 

John Henry Frome Leslie Willis Sprague 


WM. B. FEAKINS, Representative 


(Successor to CIVIC FORUM LECTURE BUREAU) 
New York 


Agents Wanted. 

















23 West 44th Street : 
WANTED 
TRAVEL POSITION WANTED as 


chaperone, tutor, conductor, secretary 
or agent Boston teacher taking 
her sabbatical year abroad. Five lan- 
guages, history, art and travel experi- 
ence. Address Grace M. Miller. 


by 





This leaflet was read in manuscript 
by two lawyers and statements found 


correct. 


REPORT OF THE SUSAN B. 
ANTHONY FUND 


(Continued) 

Contributions Through Plan ard 

Otherwise 

Through Sarah Kellogg, Green 
wood (continued): 


E. L. CRIMES CO. 


Magazine, Book and ™ 
Newspaper Printing 
We have printed The Woman's Journal ever 
five veers 


{22 Pearl St. : 
WANTED 


In every good neighborhood a young 
ady of some leisure to introduce for 
the importers a fine line of table sup- 


BOSTON 











plies. Please write for particulars to 
THOMAS WOOD Co., 

33-36 Commercial Wharf, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
SUFFRAGE SONGS 
Two bright new Suffrage songs by 
Nettie Metcalf, originator of Buckeye 
chickens and author of “My Home in old 
Ohio,” “My California Home,” “Why We 
are Here,” and other poems The suf 
frage songs are “Votes for Women,” to 


the tune of Battle Hymn of the Republic 
and “Woman's Right,” to Dixie, printed 
in the Suffrage colors, tlack on heavy 
orange cardboard, they are just the thing 
for mass meetings where everybody can 
sing. 5 cents each. 3.00 ver 100) oF 
$10.00 per 1000, postpaid. 

Nettie Metcalf. Inglewood, 


HOTEL 


Callfornia 





MARTHA WASHINGTON 
HOTEL 


29 East 29th St. (Near 5th Ave.) 
_ NEW YORK CITY 
Exclustbely a Woman's Hotel. 
Famous for its unexcelled 
service and apartments devoted 
entirely to women of refine 
ment 
Operated 
but has 
Room for 


on Kuropean 
Restaurant and 
men and women 
Convenient to Surface and) 
Subway transportation theatre} 
and shopping districts 
m0 beautiful rooms 
phone tn each 


len 


Pian 


| 
tele 
| 

















mission to the voters of a suffrage 
| amendment, are the eight-hour law, | 
land the penalty for stealing girls. | 
|Laws change very slowly. 


Lessie Kellogg, Greenwood. 25 Rates $1.00 per day and up. Absolutely Fireproof 
Minnie Shaw, Greenwood 25 A. W. EAGER 
Jessie Plaisted, Greenwood. 10 
Ella S. Miller, Greenwood .25 
Nora Baker, Greenwood.... 26 
Ida Pease, Greenwood..... 25 
Elizabeth Pease, Greenwood 25 
Olive Trowbridge, Green- Original 
wood BE yt ere ee 25 ? 
Mary 1). Webster, Green Tastefully and 
wood ‘ re 1.95 attractively 
Sarah Kellogg, Greenwood 25 dressed 
Margaret Wilz. Johnson, N. Y 5.00 
Mrs. Chas. W. Norris, Milwau- Entertains 
DO EE. sn cenvncenpeseees ka 5.00 and enlightens 
Rev. Henry Blanchard = and little girls 
daughter, Portland, Me.... 5.00 future voters 
Agnes B. Lewis, Geneva, N. Y.. 5.00 
Relle Brotherton (through Sew- pa 
tae Bee) Detrelt ..csccccasse 5.00 sd 
Harriet Brown Stanton, Cincin- Special rates to 
WT bar scap cer se ncesnseneeees 5.00 a ip’ Fairs and 
Mrs. Esther Boland, S. Boston... 5.00 Ve ong? Bazaars 
Mrs. E. L. Hume, Berkeley, Cal. 5.00 ! .\) 
Miss Fannie Wills .......... .. 5.00 mM Mail orders 
Mrs. Chester Jennings, Little , 
Rock sah pee ee eaL ee aaa 6.00 
Mrs. E. G. Gore.........sscee0: 5.00 | MABEL DRAKE NEKARDA ‘Patentee), 
Mrs. Victoria J. Dewey......... 5.00 | Room 701. 309 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Mrs. I. Lemann, New Orleans... 5.50 
Mrs. Anna Cox Washington, Ella B. Hubbard, La Jolla. 2h 
New York ...--.+.s++sseeeee 5.00 | Mrs. Dickinson Harford .... 1.00 
~— H. D. Boyles, Lake Geneva, aint Mrs. Lulu L. Shepard . ish 1.00 
1S. Seed Pcpdaak A Nad haiatieticd : Fmily B. Wooden, N. Y.. .. 2.00 
— kK. Boyles, Lake Geneva, — Ada L. Males. Ohio... a 1.00 
1S ‘ Adee file ray Mrs. H. M. Wood, Ohio...... 1.00 
G. D. Boyles, Winnetka, Wis. ee Dr. M. M. Dean............. 1.00 
Mrs. F. A. Conant, New Orleans 5.00/ 4,5 4, Ellis ................ 22.00 
et i. ny Flizabeth S. Tillinghast, Conn.. 6.00 
Mra. R. S. Keith, Des Moines..-. ©."" | Mrs. Alexander Troup ......... 
Cora E. Keith tte teen eeneees 1.00 tlt P. are«/,!,, Mass. sea ry 
Mrs. Miller and Mrs. Brown, — Anonymous ib etch ne Re 200 
Des Moines sr eceeceeeess oY | Elizabeth B. Low, N. Y...... 5.00 
Mrs. Thos. S. Williams, Jenkin- nee Adella H. Logan, Ala 2.00 
town, Pa. . ros ersecercers ‘ Nellie Fargo . ies ijexne 
M. Jane Denton, Paterson, N 50 Harriet O. Hawkins, Mass...... 1.00 
J lade ed ‘ Ellen M. Gould, Mass.......... 1.00 
M. C. Houston, Paterson, N Rass 50 Fvelyn Tiffany, Ill............-. ‘10 
Mrs. J. Royle. Paterson, N. J. 50 ioe... Si TW ave vevrncoves 10 
Mrs. Lottie P. Boyd, Paterson, , Anna M. Welehe .............. 5.00 
M. FB. cesvess soccer eeeten sees 25 | Mrs. C. B. Dake ............-. 10 
w.. H. es ene = 59! Clement A. Fuller ............ 1.00 
Mrs. Annie ‘arroll, aterson, Mrs. M. J. Cadwell, Ill 1.90 
N. J. acoavencnesy sees 25 | Through Helen R. ‘Tindal, Wash 
M. K. Shirrell, Paterson, N. J 10] ington, D. C:: 
Mrs. G. A. Steinmetz, Pekin, Il. 2.00/ Harriette J. Hifton 1.00 
Through weal Atkinson, | Mrs. Wm. Salant. 1.00 
Moorestown, N. . ' jean F. Brackett .. 1.00 
Emily Atkinson, Moorestown 1.00 | Luey S. Patrick... o", 
Mrs. Mary F. G. Linton, | Lucy S. Patrick, in memory 
Moorestown ...----+-+: 1.00 | ‘of fen Peee......... ~~ 1.00 
Alice ©. H. Leeds, Moores- Dr. Cora 8S. Ludlow........ 2b 
MON SF CEO PLES ESERECS FEES 1.00 ; Through Mary F. Lincoln, Mass.: 
Laura M. Fifslian, Camden .50| Alice Robertson ........ 1.00 
Clara R. Titus, Camden.... — .50 | Mary Lincoln .........see- 1.00 
Mary A. Burrough, Camden 1.00 | Mrs. J. Henneway ........ 50 
Marianna S. Rawson, Brook- 50 Mrs. L. Flawson........... .50 
TYM .nccovcvcceccsevesecces sal Mere. M. B. BOTY .ccccccces 25 
Mrs. Helen R. James, Brook- - | oe SC” ee RRR 5 
BFR seccscrsccresesesseees ~~ pGuelina B. LYOM........ccscecs 2.50 
Charlotte Rawson, Brook- 50 Elizabeth B. Pope............- .50 
HyM ..--eeecceecseseccess i EL LE eT 55 
’ | a 
Nancy J. Adams, New York -50/ inma Garretson .........---+: 2.00 
Winifred Wilcox, Pelham, 25 OW, TE, CGE desc ccccnvesees 1.00 
Me Bs eK ce eer chee sree Kees s oF) Mrs. W. TE CHOPtOR. cccccccc cee 1.00 
Frances Darlington, Brook- 26 | Clara Brewster (home keeper).. 1.00 
hs LSP erCEES ESS oy | Mrs. C. M. Severance...... ... 6.00 
Martha M. Chellis, Brooklyn 25 ‘Through Dr. Jennie Fuller, 
Marcia T. James, Brooklyn .26/ 477. 
Through La Jolla, Cal., Woman's | Bvelyn Call ..........0000- 50 
Club: | ¥ 50 
See he 10.00 | Amie PIER .ccccccccscces ‘ 
E. B. ~~ = oy 50 | Jennie Fuller ..........-+¢. 6.30 
T W ddell La Jolla.... 50 | MAGE SPEMOOF « «+. --20. ++: . 
Mi rs A Parker La Jolla .50| Correction: Uneida Political ‘gm 
Mrs. J. A. Fe . oe ‘eq |ity Club should be Nunda P. E. C.— 
Mrs. Olivia Mudgett, La Jolla 50) 7 lub 
Mary McDonald, La + . 
a fee Se es Ps .25 180¢ a Se r= mame 
ihage ea ede 50 0 Pry Re 3 , La. 
Mrs. W. B. Leach, La Jolla. . ro (To be continued.) 


Mrs. A. D. Griffin, La Joila. 
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. , Galpin, has 
Dr. Matthews of Louisville, Ky., Dr.|chairman is Miss Lloy Galpin, 
THE CRADLE AND THE TT eae a eee de SUFFRAGE ee 
BALLOT Evans of the Chicago Board of Health, | asked every suffragist to ¢ “ é 
2 Prov ing the week beginning August 14th, 
. Dr. Helen Putnam of Providence, R.1.,/Ing the week beginnin sinable”-mat. | ¥Otes for Women Rubber Stamps | Votes for Women Paper Na kine 
By Mrs. Gertrude E. Knight ex-president of the American Academy | from everything ‘“abstainable aad anal slide Just the Thine ¢ PKins 
— , , I vaste | Iman - ‘ips. new gowns, candy, e Ng for Picnj t 
of Medicine, Dr. Knopf of New York, |inees, beach trips, new gowns, cand) cnics 
aauee . > a Inew hats and entertainments. In -— > VOTES FOR WOMEN << Piazza Parties, Luncheons at 
Woman, who has for ages past and William Gorgas of Panama fame, | hew lats an entertz Etc. i 
Her burdens borne unknown, each endorse not only the method of|short, it was a week consecrated | phe easiest way in which you can ad- Decorated with a Blue “y «! 
Stands side by side with man at last,|work, but the motive, as also did|to a movement that is focused for the vertise the cause. ——" Women” Border otes for i 
. . — 2 , P w 8 Me 
And firmly claims her own. Baron D’Estournelles. time being in the Golden State. The a on a Order now ; 
money gleaned from this six days of as - 
abs . ‘ned over to the Price 15 cents, post paid. Price 35 cents per 100, post Paid b 
The maxim that her sphere is home POSTAL CLINCHERS abstinence is to be turned . _ &§ 
. very Central Committee, which is made up 
orange & very wes, , ; all the suf- Send Today to Headquarters for, : 
But the hand that rocks the cradle New and Successful Method of Cali-|of representatives from a 1e § A ; S if ? 
Should mark the ballot, too fornia Women Shows Friends of|frage organizations south of the Sample Packages and Particulars 0 u rage Literature 
Equal Suffrage Perfectly Willing to|Tehachepi. To be Sold at Summer Resorts 
Kor within those tiny trundle beds Back Their Sentiments With Their Suffrage automobile touring has be- Packages sent on approval, with suggestions and information. 
‘ 2 , zun Southern California. During 
Lie our future men of state, Names = ml i » clement ae 
And within their mothers’ loving - e past week several automo saaalal 
hands The double postal ecard is being|ties have left Los Angeles with ma- A New and Valuable Reference Book 
Swing the pendulums of their fate.| Worked to its utmost in the California|chines bright with yellow suffrage BY Photograph Gallery 
campaign. In the first place the press|banners, and carrying large packages EUGENE A. HECKER ” 
They look to her for love and health|committee of the California Political|of suffrage literature to be distributed OF 
And home life pure and true; Equality League sent postals to all the/along the roads between towne. The A Short History of Woman’s Rights : 
The hand that rocks the eradle legislators asking their opinion onthe|leaflets answer every possible objec-| peag it yourself and see that your Eminent Suffra ist 
Should mark the ballot, too suffrage movement. This came after|tion that might be raised by the oppo-| Public Library has It. “This volume g S 
the Legislature had referred the meas-|sition, gives a comprehensive account of the 
ae ‘ : . ot eas oe > Sa changing status of woman from the 
Come forth, O wives and mothers, ure to the people—and served rathe1 There is a small town near 8 | days of Augustus to the present. The 
There’s work for you to do, to “clinch” the attitude of the solons|Angeles known as Arcadia. It belies privileges accorded to and the legal An interesting collection of por- 
For the hand that rocks the cradle than to commit them for the first/its name in every sense of the word. ymin ee = traits, mounted on canvas, all ready 
; . time. Later the postcards were sent/It has no schools, no churches, and |©& ; for hanging as a 
Must mark the ballot, too. : agg ge are clearly presented. A detailed ac- ties temporary exhibi- 
Port Arthur. to judges, doctors, city. county and|boasts something like fourteen saloons. count of the progress of women’s tion. 
— State officials—to ministers and law-|There is a paper published in that]rights in England and in the United The gallery may be rented to any 
MAYOR WILSON yers to prominent women--to hankers,|town called the Arcadian. The Arca-|States forms a material and important suffrage association for the nominal 
mene to merchants and capitalists. The re-|dian is—alas, an enemy of suffrage, [Part of the volume. fee of $1.00 plus expressage. 
In Spite of Opposition Doing Civic _ It publishes cartoons of cats and hye-|PRICE, $1.50 NET; POSTPAID, $1.62 
Duty ia Working for Higher Morals nas and calls them suffragists. It uses | —— «| WOMAN SUFFRAGE A NECESSITY FoR 
and a Better City Government in every scurrilous epithet in connection SUFF AGE POEMS 
Hunnewell, Kansas with these women who through con- = R THE SAFETY OF THE STATE 
vietion are working for what they he An interview with 
was vietion are working for what they he- 4 new publication containing all of the en, W. ©. Mewerd 
In reply to newspaper statements lieve to be right. It is the type of op-|iesxt of Charlotte Perkins Gilman's Suf- : ; oa. 7 Boward, 
that her official duties were unsatis- position that engenders disgust and|frtze verse, selected from Pos _ pond Justice of the Supreme Court 
2 ‘. P Torld.’ The Ww . do al" P N KN 
tactory to her, Mrs. Wilson, Mayor of contempt and _ therefore gives’ the - sn . Pei a —e eins aa e of New York State 
Hunnewell, Kansas, on August 13 greatest aid to the very thing it seeks Most useful for occasions Price, $.06 each, postpaid. 
wrote the National Suffrage Associa- to destroy Only 10 cents a copy ~ . 
he Nati 1 Suff A Per 100—$3.00 postpaid 
tion as follows: “The reports recently 11 cents postpaid 
published in the newspapers about me MRS. HOWF’S INOUTIRY 
vnd my attitude toward the work in ‘es sis Q = sore ce peer ge oe FREE! 
OTES P j IN J we ‘ 
which | am engaged are unjust and .. " ; Ana : font Don't forget to send to Headquarters 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe not long be- POCMONNF cccscevessevascees i. ~~ > for ail sen can use of the What To fo 
«bs >| alse é 2d as Say- 4 2 M adeves ¥40eeKirtareecs 2 r te % q ‘ . 
ithe yee s false Tam quoted as ay fore her death addressed a circular let We shall need a new as ae button | leaflet. and the Political District Organ 
ing ‘Politics is not a woman's game. We ; i ; ; after California wins, so we will sell at] jenti leaflet 
er to all the Episcopal clergymen and |® * é oo oh ll ization leatet. 
! have never made such a statement, im tyes ; ‘ 7 half price from now till the Convention. These two are indispensable. There ty 
: to all the Presbyterian. Congregation- rhere are two kinds, red, white and ze ‘ 
nor have I arrived at that conclusion. a Lene ‘ae . | blue, and white and gold. space left on the What To Do leaflet for 
4 t ‘esigning. I have no inten- al, Methodist and Bap ist ministers in Say which you wish when you order. printing in the address of your local head 
[a ey sieet : Wyoming. Colorado, Viah and Idaho, quarters, which will double its usefulness 
tion of so doing; neither have I any 
1 P f 1 s la in a fight and also to the editors of the news- Pa . 7 it { 
desire for such action, am a 4 a ™ a. 
for higher morals and a better city 7 ; . : nn ¥ he re 0 itics all overnment In { C Nil C ates 
gevernment. and T am confident that — : WORSRS SERrage Were good oO An excellent little handbook by E. T. Fox, giving a brief outline of the 
a The last service that she ren ‘ 
| shall be victorious. The men of bad he last servi iai_she ren-| departments of city, state and national government. Invaluable for cluhs i 
Hunnewell who belong to the whisky} Mrs. Chas. Farwell Edson and Son |“¢'ed ‘o the suffrage cause was to pub-| classes and individual workers. Contents: 
. oat lish the outcome, her letter appearing 
and gambling clement are opposing | _ —_—__—_ te the Leeden Times on the came day I. The Government of the United States. X. Local Politics. 
me in every possible way, but I shall) 43; was hundreds on hundreds of re- ith the recccelippengy tiie yaa tigg Es ll. Powers of th, Federai Governmeat. Xi, How a Law is Made. 
tick to my post and earnestly en-| jie, in favor of the movement. all with the news of her death. In all,| {i Congress. Xil, The City. 
deavor to accomplish some reforms]... aaa 'vement, ai'}624 answers were received. Of these,| IV. The President and His Cabinet Xill. The Law and its Administration. 
. , Ay econ signed, and a few opposed to the meas-|go wore opposed, 46 in doubt. and 516 V. The Supreme Court and the Judiciary, XIV. Taxation and Expenditure. 
that are greatly needed here. ure, in almost every instance un-Ji, fayor ; VI. Political Parties. XV. The Making of a Citizen. 
1 é . Vil, The State. XVI. Civic Terms. 
signed rhese stals were us p , ' +4 F 
- — er ese postals were used for The replies from the Episcopal cler-| VII. The State and Business. XVII. Bibliography. 
NOTED SPEAKERS press work and have generally been} _ 7 _| IX. Labor and Living Conditions. 
act given publicity through pamphlets as i t 
; Price, 25c; Postpaid, 26 
Include Ministers, Lawyers, Public/ well as the press. In the organization P 20¢ 
Officials, Educators, Physicians,| work, precinet chairmen sent them to ee pean asinine iw iis a Sa 
Authors and Artists voters in their district with gratifying A Commonsense View of Woman Suffrage Measuring Up Equal Suffrage 
results, Postals by the thousands 
Speakers for the Los Angeles cam-| have been sent to announce meetings By Jesse Lynch Williams By George Creel and Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
paigners have been taken from the; and they have been found to be even Reprinted from the December “Ladtes’ Reprinted from the February 
ranks of the most eloquent, the most] more effective than any other means World “Delineateor’ 
. é iin . ee ME S650 bho 0550 Gobet eernteR Wedel er seeeie 2 for .05 
sntial and the most worthy men|of advertising. i 
influentia ir ake “haaanenine i METTLE ECCT OLC CCRT ETRE TT 2 for .06 
and women. l off x SE dx a oid ww plea sO s 8 be ween eue rece Eee $2.00 
ministers, lawyers, officials, educators, CALIFORNIA CAMPAIGN PE. kvscneecuens TTP ire rT Tee . 2.35 
crities, physicians and artists have Soe — - 
been heard either in halls or in out-of-| Contributions Reported by National ‘ | 
soar mectegn, Bere Wedutets, Vlers Treasurer, Jessie Ashley Woman Suffrage in New Zealand Mayors of Five States 
cone - — oes “One very noticeable effect of Woman Overwhelming testimony from the 
W ashington Equal Suffrage As- Suffrage has been the practical re- Suffrage States in favor of votes for 
sociation eee int tere $8.00 futation of all arguments against women. 
Maud Park Lesser for litera- ks This pamphlet tells how. i 
ture 5.00 Formerly, $.06 postpaid. Formerly $.06, postpaid. 
Hannah S$. Luscomb.. 10.00 ( 2 for $.06 postpaid. : ( 2 for $.06, postpaid. 
Dr. Inez C. Philbrick 5.00 NOW | per 100, $2.00 postpaid. NOW { per 100, $2.25, postpaid 
Cornelia (. Treuhart...... 5.00 
Laura Clay ..... 10.00 i 
: . Order any of the above articles fror~ 
Sarah Clay Bennett 100.00 Mrs. Shelly Tolhurst 
National American Woman Suf- NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
'rave Asancik . Fi 
frage Association 500.00|gymen were in favor, more than two 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
\bbie B. Rice 1.00} to one; those of the Baptist ministers, EE EL RR REE eS AMEE S NE RIT ik tt APF A PPE REE ALE EI ' 
Maud E. R. Stueckert 1.00}seven to one: those of the Congrega } H 
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superintendent of schools of Colorado, 
and Dr. Helen Putnam have gladly 
aided the California speakers. 

The unwary person who 
goes to California is marked by the; 
suffragist. A letter is at the hotel! 
his asking his attitude 
on the suffrage question and the rea 


famous 


upon arrival, 


to thoroughly canvass every block of 
business offices. So far, the work has 
been most successful. Doctor’s Offices, 
dentist’s parlors, rest rooms and tele- 
phone desks are supplied with suf- 
frage literature, where every one who 
reads may learn, and learning become 
converted. 


fact leak out?’—Boston Transcript. 
The Socialists now have a “Woman’s| 
Day” once a year, and the women are! 
very grateful to have one whole day. 
This is no joke.—California. 
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Association President McCormack was 
enthusiastic in his support of the suf- 
fragists in their work in the State. 





have arranged for a sacrifice week in 
order to swell the California campaign 


fornia in 1896 and have not paid any'| 
more since then.” 





funds. The Central Committee, whose 


This is no joke. 
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lhe. ‘Next time I’ll take it cold,” 
















































